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N= WEEK.—LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE POPULAR SHILLING OPERAS. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—THE WINTER GARDEN.— 


The new Theatre, Concert Hall, and Centre Transept comfortably warmed dailr, 
Fine Arts Courts, Picture Galleries, Statues, Music, and Flowers. 

Next Week’s Arrangements.—LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE POPULAR 
SHILLING OPERAS. 

MONDAY and THURSDAY.—Instrumental Concerts by the Company's cele. 
brated Orchestral Band, at Four o'clock, For Symphonies, Overtures, Selections, 
and Solos, see Morning Papers. 

TUESDAY.—Popular Shilling Operas, Batrx’s “ ROSE OF CASTILLE,” under 
the direction of Mr. George Perren. Characters by Madame Florence Lancia, 
Miss A. Goodall, and Mrs. Aynsléy Cook; Messrs. G. Perren, E, Cotte (by permis- 
sion of Mr. Barry Sullivan), E, Connell, Dussek, Corri, Temple, &c. Full Orchestra 
and Chorus, Conductor, Mr. Manns. New Stage and Scenery by Mr. F. Fenton, 
Stage Manager, Mr. T. J. ANDERSoN. Commence at Half-past Two. 

WEDNESDAY.—Drsp1n's Favourite Ballad Operas, ‘‘ THE QUAKER” and 
‘THE WATERMAN.” Characters by Miss Thirlwall, Miss Leslie, Mr. Cotte, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Mr. Oliver Summers, &c. 

FRIDAY.—Popular Shilling Operas, WaLLace's “* MARITANA.” 

MONDAY to FRIDAY.—One Shilling. SATURDAY CONCERT and PROME- 
NADE.—Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Tickets, 


HE ALEXANDRA HOMES, Marearz.—This Noble 


Charity was instituted 6th Novomber, 1865, to commemorate the safe arrival, 
off Margate, of H.R.H. the Princess Alexandra. Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales; Patroness, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales; Vice-patron, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There are now twenty-six Homes erected, and partially 
endowed. Funds are urgently required for the unavoidable annual expenses, and 
to assist in the maintenance of the Inmates. Roya. AssemBLy Rooms, MARGATE 
(kindly lent for the oceasion by Edwin Villiers, Esq., the proprietor), the SECOND 
ANNUAL VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL GRAND OONCERT, in aid of the 
above institution, will take place on Wepnespay, December 8th, 1869, on which oc- 
casion the following ladies and gentlemen have kindly promised their services :—Miss 
Arabella Smyth, Mrs. Francis Talfourd, Miss Lucy Franklein, Signor Ciabatta, 
Signor Caravoglia, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, Mr. John Henry Crofts, Mr. Paque 
(principal violoncello soloist at the Royal Italian Opera), Mr. John Hodges, Signor 
Tito Mattei (the celebrated composer and pianist to the King of Italy), Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz (the celebrated composer). Patrons—His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G. (Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports), 
the Right Hon. Earl of Granard, the Right Hon. Viscount Castlerosse, M.P., 
the Right Hon. Lord Vaux of Harrowden, the Right Hon. Lord Fitzwalter, and 
Sir George Bowyer, Bart. Lady Patronesses—Her Grace the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Most Hon. the Marchioness of het ymin’ the Right Hon. the 
Countess Granville, the Right Hon. the Countess of Granard, the Right Hon. Lady 
Vaux of Harrowden, the Worshipful the Mayor of Margate, and a grat many of the 
resident gentry have also kindly promised their patronage and support. Conductors, 
Signor Tito Mattei and Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 


XETER HALL.—Mp.utz. OHRISTINE NILSSON. 
-—THIRD GRAND CONCERT, Wepnespay Evening, December Ist. 
eNpeLssoun’s “LOBGESANG, on HYMN OF PRAISE,” and Miscellaneous 
Selection. Soloists — Mdile. Christine Nilsson, Madame Gilardoni; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor Gardoni, and Signor Foli. Conductor, Mr, Henry Lestis. 
Reserved Stalls, 21s. and 15s.; Area, Reserved, 10s, 6d.; West Gallery, 7s ; Area 
and Orchestra, Unreserved, 5s. 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square — 


Herr CARL HAUSE’S EVENING CONCERT, will take place on Taurs- 
Dar, Dec. 2nd, 1869. To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. Carriages may be 
ordered at Ten o’oclock. ts, Mdlle. Bauermeister (by permission of the 
Directors of the Royal Italian Opera) and Miss Marfarlane. Instrumentalists, Herr 
Carl Hause, Herr Josef Ludwig, and Signor Piatti, Stalls, 5s. ; Unreserved, 2s. 
Tickets to be had at the Scholastic Agency, 17, Hanover Street, and of Mr. Hatt, 
at the Concert Rooms, 














TO MUSICAL ASPIRANTS.—FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Opinions of this and other leading papers by Post. 

MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACADEMIES : 
NORFOLK ROAD HOUSE, BAYSWATER. 
Branches— HAMPSTEAD HEATH and BRIGHTON. 
(RESIDENT STUDENTS.) 

F, C, Waeee, Secretary, 





HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN Sore Lesser anp Manacer. 
This Evening and during the week ( Thursday and Friday excepted) at Seven o'clock. 
The very Laughable Farce of 
STATE SECRETS. 
At Quarter to Eight Lorp Lyrton’s celebrated play of 


THE LADY OF LYONS. 


Barry Sullivan, Messrs. W. H. Stephens, Chas. Horsman, Lin Rayne, Lunt, 
Evans, &c., Mrs, Hermann Vezin, Mrs. Chas. Horsman, &c. 


To conclude with 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
On THURSDAY and FRIDAY Moorr’s Tragedy of 
THE GAMESTER. 
Principal scenic artist, Mr. Julian Hicks, Acting Manager, Amory SULLIVAN. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








Unper THe IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Ricur How. tHe Eart or Dopiey. 
Principal.—Prorgssor W. STERNDALE BENNETT, 

THE NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at the Institution, on Taurspay Evgnine next, the 2nd 
December, commencing at Eight o’clock. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


Me: ORLANDO OHRISTIAN (Baritone Vocalist) 
Heove ae engaged for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts. Address—Nelson 


R. KERR GEDGE will sing “GO, WHISPERING 


BREEZE,” new song by Henry Smart, at Highbury, on the 30th inst. 
rn OR ROMANO (from N. aples) begs to inform his 


Friends and Pupils that he has arrived in town for the season. All communi- 
cations respecting Singing Lessons for the Stage or Conert-room to be addressed 
to his residence, 6, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) will sing at the 

FIRST CONCERT of the SATURDAY ORCHESTRAL UNION, Store 

Street, Bedford Square, on Saturday, May 8th. All letters respecting engagements 

for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to be essed to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 
& Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


HE ORPHEUS QUARTET can be engaged, on 

moderate terms, for Institutions, Public and Private Concerts, &c., &., on 

the shortest possible notice, Address—Mr, ALrrep Pertrson, Secretary, 46, Regent 
Street, W. 


R. SANTLEY has the honour to announce that his 

FIRST CONCERT TOUR in England, Ireland, and Scotland will com- 
mence in January, 1870. Mr. Santley will be assisted by Madame Srmico, Miss 
Epsonps, Herr ILHELMJ, the eelebrated violinist, and Madame ELLA 
Gopparp. All applications for the engagement of the party to be made to Mr. 
Wood, Cramer & Co.'s, 201, Regent Street. 


ROFESSOR BENNETT'S Study in E flat major, 

‘“‘ L’AMABILE,” will be played by Mapamzs ARABELLA GODDARD, 

uring her Provincial Tour, at the following places; Cheltenham, November 27th ; 
, December 2nd ; Stourbridge, 


























Leamington 3rd. 
London : Published by Lamsogn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond St., corner of Brook St. 
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. . ? 
R. ARTHUR BYRON will sing BuomentHat’s ad- 
mired song, **THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,” at every concert 
during his provincial tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby’s party. 


R. MAYBRICK will sing Henry Smart's popular 
song, ““ WAKE, MARY, WAKE,” during his tour with Madame Suinton- 

Dolby. 
RISSAC’S popular “VALSE DE BRAVOURE” 
will be ay by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN at all her Pianoforte and Vocal 


ecitals during the month of November. Programmes of Messrs. DoncaN DAvIsON 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








ISS' KATHLEEN RYAN begs to inform her Friends 
and Pupils that she has returned from the Continent,—21, Tavistock Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


DLLE. BONDY begs to announce her REMOVAL 
from Albany Street to 17, South Molton Street, Hanover Square, W. 


R. ALFRED BAYLIS (Pupil of M. Duprez, the 

great Tenor) begs to announce his return from Paris. Communications 

respecting Engagements to be addressed to his residence, 18, Lower Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


ISS ANDROMEDA OXLEY (Soprano). For En- 
gagements, and Lessons in Singing and the Pianoforte, address — Miss 
Ox.ey, 7, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


R. WALTER REEVES (Baritone). For all Com- 
munications respecting Engagements and Concerts, address — Norfolk 
Road House, Bayswater. 


M385 BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communica- 


tions respecting Engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TeNNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N, W. 


ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 

Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. For terms and particulars re- 

specting Lessons, &c., address — Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


i ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing acd the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 
































TO MUSIC MASTERS. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, by a Professor of 

eminence, a FIRST-CLASS PIANOFORTE TEACHING CONNECTION 
in London or ina large Provincial Town. It must bear the strictest scrutiny, and 
a fair price will be given. Address—A. B., Vinning & Co., Music and Operatic 
Agency, 125, Regent Street. 


EDWARD LAND’S NEW SONGS. 
gi HISP’RINGS FROM MY ANGEL-LOVE.” 3s. 


Sung with great success by Mr. Vernon RicBy,—Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
Cavatina a la Valse, ‘LA GITANA”™ (“ Joyous and free as Gipsy can be"). 4s. 
Sung by Miss BLancug Coie, Miss Banks, Mdile. Louisa vAN Nourpen, &c. En- 
cored nightly.—Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


“HE OPERA AND THE PRESS,” by C. L. 

Gavngisen, F.R.G.S. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. Price 1s. 6d., or 
Nineteen Pence by post, in Town or Country. Second Edition, with a Postscript, 
now on sale. Notices of the work have appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, Globe, 
Morning Advertiser, Atheneum, Observer, Sunday Times, Bells Weekly Messenger, 
duustrated London News, Illustrated Times, Era, Theatrical and Musical Review, 
Orchestra, Musical Standard, Musical Times, Musician, City Press, Cyclet, St. James's 
Magazine, Civil Service Gazette, in the leading Provincial Papers, in the French, 
German, Belgian, Italian, Spanish, and American Journals, &c. 


R. GEO. F. WEST’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Just Issued, a CATALOGUE of all Mr. Geo. F, West's elegant WORKS 

for the PIANOFORTE, to be had gratis and postage free. “ This gentleman’s 

name ranks high among the teachers of first-class educational pianoforte music,” 

— Vide Birmingham Weekly Post. ‘‘I can always play Mr. West's arrangements,” 
is a common remark, ‘they lie so well under the hands.” : 

For tae ey ey INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

tion, 4s.; post free for 28 stamps, ‘‘ It is unapproached by anyt 

kind that has ever been produced.” Orjental Circular, ” eeiamreien 

London : Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, and of all Musicsellers 
and Booksellers, 














Highly important Stock of Musical Copyrights of the late Mr. Addison and other 
Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at thcir House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on Monpay 
November 29th, and two following days, the most Select and Valuable PORTION 
OF THE STOCK of the late Mr. R. Appison, without reserve, to close an executor- 
ship account, comprising Copyright works and Standard editions of the highest 
importance; also the Stock of Plates and Copyrights of Messrs. Himz & Appison, 
of Manchester, and other properties, comprising works of eminent living composers, 
Catalogues are preparing, and further particulars will be announced, 





THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 
requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, and others requiring 
ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 


may have their requirements met through this Agency, and business transacted 
with privacy and dispatch, which is based upon the principle that 


No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered. 





NEW BARITONE SONGS 
Sung by Mr. HARLEY VINNING, 


“SAMSON,” 
By J. F. DUGGAN, 


“THE TROOPER,” 
By G. B. ALLEN. 





PUBLISHED BY VINNING & CO., 


Musical and Operatic Agency, 
REGENT STREXT, 
LONDON. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


125, 








New Sacred Melody for the Epiphany Hymn, 
“ DRIGHTEST AND BEST OF THE SONS OF 


THE MORNING.” Inscribed with permission to Her Grace the Duchess 
of Wellington, by H.B. Price Fourpence. 
Nove.io, Ewxr, & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


New Sacred Melody for the Advent Hymn. 


“ ARK THE GLAD SOUND! THE SAVIOUR 
COMES,” by H. B. Inscribed to the Head Master, Assistant Masters, 
and Scholars of Sir Roger Cholmeley’s School, Highgate, Price 6d. Just published, 
a new composition for the Epiphany Hymn by the same composer, ‘‘ BRIGHTEST 
AND BEST OF THE SONS OF THE MORNING.” Price 4d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners,Street, W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers. ~ 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION. 
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MENDELSSOHN. 
By Epvarp Devrienr.* 


A complete study of Mendelssohn, a study that would present to 
us, at one and the same time, the man and the artist, so intimately 
connected in his person, is something still to be written; we have 
scarcely begun to store up materials fcr it. 

Among the collection of writings already made there is only one 
which deserves mention : the correspondence of the com poser when on 
his travels, a correspondence published some years since. But another 
work to which I attach at least equal value has just appeared. Itisa 
volume entitled My Reminiscences of Mendelssohn Bartholdy, by Eduard 
Devrient. 

The testimony contained in it is worth preserving. The author, as 
most people are aware, is descended from a family of dramatic artists 
who have been the pride of the German stage. Herr Eduard Devrient 
has fairly done his part to increase the glory of the name he bears; he 
has been, in succession, a good singer, a good actor, a tolerable drama- 
tic author, and an excellent theatrical critic. In his retirement at 
Carlsruhe, he devotes the time not taken up by his official duties as 
manager to writing a History of the German Stage. The first three 
volumes have already appeared. 

Herr Devrient’s reminiscences go back to Mendelssohn's early boy- 
hood. When Herr Devrient was received in the house of Herr 
Mendelssohn, senr., the latter’s son was only thirteen, and Herr 
Devrient himself, though already a baritone at the Berlin Operahouse, 
was not more than twenty. 

It was, strange to say, the banker's eldest daughter who procured 
the singer’s admission to her father’s house. She was attending 
the course of study at the Academy of Singing, and had formed 
a friendship there with Herr Devrient’s future wife. The intimacy 
between the two young ladies was the cause of Herr Devrient’s 
being admitted to -the parties given by the rich banker, and being in- 
vited to the Sunday Musical Matinées, when the precocious composi- 
tions of the son of the house were performed. 

The boy himself conducted the performance of his works. Seated 
upon a raised cushion, young Felix was totally absorbed in his task. 
He governed singers and musicians with an easy, serious, and eager 
air. At the age of thirteen he had already written three operettas, 
and was engaged on an opera of greater proportions. The fact of seeing 
so many older persons ranged under his sceptre, did not, however, 
excite inordinately his boyish vanity. The sentiment predominat- 
ing above all others in his breast was the pleasure of writing music, 
and the desire of acquiring knowledge. Immediately a piece was over, 
the little conductor always quickly put away the score before receiving 
the congratulations of his audience. 

The father felt the danger to which he was exposing his boy, and 
took measures to combat the disastrous influence of these premature 
drawing-room successes. The son of Mendelssohn, the celebrated 
philosopher, he was himself a sensible man, endowed with a sure judg- 
ment, and lofty character, and always exercised a salutary influence 
on the intellectual and moral development of young Felix. But he 
was not the person who discovered the boy’s musical tendencies ; it 
was the mother, From the day they were remarked, nothing was 
neglected to foster them, and the care of doing so was confided to 
Zelter, and to Berger—to professors who were masters of their art. 
When Mendelssohn had essayed his powers in a few compositions of 
some importance, his father, who shrank from no expense, placed at 
his disposal an orchestra comprising some of the best artists of the 
Royal Chapel, He thus furnished the young composer with a valuable 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the nature and effect of each 
instrument and of calculating the harmonic value of his works, 

‘Lhe Musical Matinées, which were not, as might be supposed, 
devoted exclusively to the music of the son of the house, were attended 
by those members of the high society of Berlin who prided themselves 
upon their intellectual superiority. Among them were the celebrated 
Rachel, the wife of Varnhagen, and Heinrich Heine. If I mention 
these two names, instead of so many others worthy of being recorded 
it is because there is a peculiarity of Mendelssohn's otherwise connected 
with them, Neither of these two persons of whom he made so much 
excited any interest in him; he was never attracted by women with 
literary pretensions, and the used-up ways of Heine inspired him with 
akind of aversion. One day, when they were talking of Jean Paul, 
for whom Mendelssohn professed a feeling of admiration very natural 
at his age, Heine said, in the nonchalant tone he had adopted: “ What 
is Jean Paul? A man who never saw the sea!” 

“ That is true,” replied young Felix, “he had no uncle Solomon 
to pay his travelling expenses for him.” 

This was just what Heinrich Heine’s uncle had done for him. But 
if Mendelssohn cared nothing for Heine, all the greater, on the other 


hand, was the interest he took in Herr Eduard Devrient, There was 
only the difference of a very few years between the two friends, both 
of whom stood at the commencement of a career consecrated to art. 
From a frequent interchange of ideas and sentiments, of aspirations 
and hopes, there sprang up, very naturally, a desire to make a com- 
bined essay in an important work, to try their fortune in the same 
enterprise. They determined to write an opera together. The project 
was, however, only partially carried out. Herr Devrient wrote a 
libretto—Hans Heiling, but did not succeed in pleasing his young 
colleague. ‘I'he subject excited no inspiration in Mendelssohn, who 
found a thousand defects in it; he said that it reminded him too 
much of Der Freischiitz, and sinned too much against probability, 
which, in his mind, was an imperious condition of every work of art. 
But Herr Devrient’s labour was not thrown away. Marschner did not 
share Mendelssohn’s scruples; he seized on the libretto which the 
young composer had disdained, and composed that J/ans Heiling which 
is still a stock opera in Germany. 

Herr Devrient was greatly disappointed at the failure of this attempt, 
for he believed in the dramatic powers of his friend. He strikes me as 
having been mistaken in this particular, for, during his whole artistic 
career, Mendelssohn never succeeded in writing anything particularly 
good in the shape of opera. Of his attempts when he was a very young 
man, The Marriage of Camacho, was the only one ever represented in 
public, and that did not achieve the slightest success. The others, 
such, for instance, as The Uncle from Boston, which is considered the 
best, were performed nowhere but in his father’s drawing room. 

Other dramatic authors were not, however, more successful than 
Herr Devrient. During eighteen years, Mendelssohn, though always 
on the look-out, refused all the librettos offered him, and the reader 
may imagine that their number was large. Not one found grace in his 
eyes, or, at least, could inspire his fancy, which was evidently some- 
what rebellious in this respect. And when at last, tired of seeking 
any longer, he fixed upon Geibel’s Lorelei, and set to work, death came 
and snatched him from his labour. But, save for this circumstance, 
would musical literature have been enriched with an opera by Mendels- 
sohn? The answer is doubtful; it is highly probable on the contrary, 
that this essay would not have led to anything more than those which 
preceded it. ‘‘ Mendelssohn,” said Holtei, himself a libretto writer, 
“ was too clever to be pleased with the subject of an opera.” 

The relations of the two friends towards each other suffered nothing 
from the ill-success of their firat enterprise, and the cordiality of their 
intercourse was in no wise diminished; nay, they did not dissolve their 
artistic partnership. Their second venture succeeded better than their 
first. They have associated their tiames with one of the most important 
musical events of the present century, the revival of Bach’s Passions- 
musik, which had fallen into utter oblivion. The performance of this 
music took place, under Mendelssohn’s direction, in the month of March, 
1829, which marks a new musical era. Bach’s creation was a revela- 
tion in the way of sacred music, and it is a curious fact, as Mendelssohn 
was fond of saying, that the Church should be indebted for it to an 
actor and to a Jew, 

Felix was then twenty. Thanks, however, to his taste for bodily 
exercises, gymnastics, dancing, swimming, and riding, he had attained 
his full physical development. But with unusual muscular vigour, he 
combined great nervous susceptibility. Anything like lively emotion 
threw him into transports that excited fears as to his reason. Such 
fits were followed by a lethargic sleep, which restored his equilibrium 
thus violently disturbed. 

His personal appearance produced a favourable impression, and in- 
spired sympathy at first sight. His features, which bore evidence of 
his eastern descent, were handsome; his glance especially had an 
admirable expression in it. There was a great deal of natural timidity 
about him, and this gave him, in his youth, an embarrassed air, but he 
lost it after rubbing against the world. 

His defects were those of a man who has been an object of adulation 
from his infancy. Continuous absolute admiration became a necessity 
of his existence. He was so susceptible in matters of art that he 
nearly regarded as real enemies all those persons who were in any way 
reserved with respect to his compositions. He even pushed this feeling 
so far as to underestimate the real merit of these who had committed 
no fault but that of being indifferent to his musical powers.* 

1t was in this same year, 1829, that Mendelssohn made his first trip 
to England. The young composer, who was, also, a remarkably fine 
performer, excited general enthusiasin; musicians he impressed by the 
precocity of his talent; and men of the world by his fortune, which 
put him on a level with themselves. | f : 

On his return from England, he found Herr Devrient installed ina 
Gartenhaus belonging to his father, and the intimacy of the two friends 
was still more strengthened in consequence. The following summer, 
Mendelssohn proceeded to Italy, whence he brought back some highly 





* From La France Musical, 





* This statement is simply a falsehood. —Ed. Mf, W, 
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unfavourable musical impressions. On his return .to Berlin, he had 
the mortification of seeing Rungenhagen preferred to himself as director 
of the Singacademie. Being vexed at this, he went to Dusseldorf, to 
assist Immermann in his attempt to regenerate the German stage. 
The attempt did not succeed, and Mendelssohn separated, on very bad 
terms, from Immermann. I must, however, state that Herr Devrient 
has the frankness to confess that most of the blame must be laid on 
Mendelssohn, who,‘on this occasion as well as on others, appears to 
have given way to exaggerated susceptibility. ‘peat ; 

Shortly afterwards, Mendelssohn fixed his quarters at Leipsic, which 
became the town of his adoption, for he had a horror of Berlin. It was 
then that e married Malle. Cecilia Jeanrenaud, of Frankfort, and 
that he was placed at the head of the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts, 
which, under his guidance, attained an immensely high reputation. 
On the accession of Friedrich Wilhelm IV. to the throne, that monarch 
endeavoured to get Mendelssohn back to Berlin; and it was resolved 
to establish a Conservatory of Music, so that he might be appointed 
the director. The negotiations came to nothing but they had at least 
the good effect of bringing about a reconciliation to which we owe the 
music of Antigone, A Midsummer Night's Dream, Athalie, and Gdipus 
Colonnos. The performance of these compositions took Mendelssohn 
frequently to Berlin, but he could never make up his mind to settle 
there, despite the urgent solicitations of the King. His aversion for 
the Prussian capital was such that, when Herr Devrient, who had just 
been appointed chief stage-manager at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, 
asked Mendelssohn’s advice as to his accepting the post, Mendelssohn 
answered—" The only question for consideration is—whether you have 
boxes and portmanteaus enough to contain your things; if not, I have 
some I can lend you. My dear Eduard, the first step outride Berlin is 
the first step to happiness.” 

Mendelssohn was in England for the second time,* when he received, 
in 1847, the intelligence of the sudden death of his sister Fanny, a 
lady distinguished for her refined and superior intellectual powers. 
Shortly after his return to Leipsic, at the commencement of autumn, 
Mendelssohn, still suffering from the effects of the loss he had sus. 
tained, was attacked with acute neuralgic pains, and violent headaches 
This illness carried him off in a few days; he succumbed to it on the’ 
4th November, at the age of thirty-nine. On the occasion of his last 
visit to Berlin, Fanny reproached him with not having spent her 
birthday with her for years, As he was bidding her good bye, he 
said: “ You may rely on my being with you on the next birthday.” 

A special train conveyed the body to Berlin, and it was laid, 
on the 8th of November, near that of his sister, in the family 
vault. The 8th of November was the anniversary of Fanny’s birth. 
Mendelssohn had kept his word. E. SEINGUERLET. 


—_—— 


THE ELY CHURCH MUSIC ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World.” 


Srr,—I had occasion some few months ago to address a line to you on the 
subject of the awarding of prizes for musical compositions, making a sugges- 
tion or two as to the best way of making such competitions really useful to 
the competitors, and my attention has now been directed to the same sub- 
ject from an announcement in your last number of the decision come to by 
the Ely Diocesan Church Music Society, containing the extraordinary item— 
“No prize has been awarded to the Harmonized Monotones.” Why? Be- 
cause all were so good that the judges did not like to be invidious? Or is it that 
the best were so bad as to make publication impossible? Y had taken the 
greatest interest in this Harmonized Monotone; and when I received my 
MS. back, my mind naturally formed the sentence, ‘I wonder what treat- 
ment has been considered the best,” and I looked forward to seeing a 
published copy shortly to satisfy a natural curiosity. We who compete for 
these sort of things, I take it, are interested not simply in obtaining the prize ; 
we are interested in the matter altogether, and we do not care to be coolly 
told that what we have competed for by request has ended in nothing. There 
always seems to me, amongst the gentlemen offering prizes, a want of business 
capacity, and a slipshod plan of proceeding eminently unsatisfactory.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, B. ConGREvE. 

8, Maida Hill, W., Nov. 22nd. 








Dantzic.—Mdlle. Marie Haupt, a pupil of Professor Mantius, of 
Berlin, made a succesful début lately in Bellini’s Norma. 

Sr. Pererssurcu.—A rich merchant, lately deceased, and of the name 
of Botkin, has bequeathed the eum of 15,000 silver roubles to the Con- 
servatory. He has left as much to the Conservatory at Moscow. 

Hampurcu.—Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur, appears to increase in 
popular favour with every representation. Whenever it is announced 
for performance, all the seats in the house are taken days in advance. 


MOZART’S OVERTURE TO FIGARO. 


The opera of Le Nozze di Figaro is entered in the autograph catalogue 
which Mozart himself kept of his works in the following dry way :— 


[1786] 29 April, Le Nozze di Figaro.: 


This is all the information vouchsafed us on the composition of an opera con- 
taining no less than 29 numbers, and which to this day (after three quarters 
of a century) remains the pride of the operatic stage in every civilized country. 
For months before this entry the journal is as full as usual of evidence of the 
tremendous work Mozart accomplished. Hardly a week but has its piano- 
forte concerto, quartet, or terzett, until on a sudden appears this unexpected 
and important arrival. From 5th July to the 5th Nov. 1785, however, the 
journal is blank, and it is probable, as Jahn remarks, that these four months 
(tolerably hot months for work in Vienna, be it remembered) were occupied 
with the opera which received its completion on the 29th of the following 
April. The overture as it stands is too well known and too universal a 
favourite to need a word of comment. It is indeed a faithful picture of the 
gaiety and bustle of the ‘Folle Journée,’ which was originally the title of 
Beaumarchais’ piece. But it may be interesting to know that as originally 
composed the overture contained a long andante in D minor, 6-8. Musicians 
may like to know how this was managed. After bar 5 of page 18 of the 
printed score, there was originally a close on the dominant, and an andante, 
commencing with oboe solo and continuing through a whole leaf. Of this 
andante only one bar is preserved (see No. 9 below), and the whole space 
between bars 6 and 10 has been cut out.* 
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Michael Kelly, who sang the part of Basilio in the opera at its first 

representations, has left us an account of the full band rehearsal which 
is too good not to be quoted :— 


“T remember at the first rehearsal of the full band, Mozart was on the 
stage with his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat, giving the time of 
the music to the orchestra, Figaro’s song, ‘Non pit andrai,’ Bennuci gave 
with the greatest animation and power of voice. I was standing close to 
Mozart, who, sotto voce, kept repeating, ‘ Bravo! Bravo! Bennuci ;’ and when 
Bennuci came to the fine passage ‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria militar,’ 
which he gave out with stentorian lungs, the effect was electricity itself, for 
the whole of the performers on the stage, and those in the orchestra, as if 
actuated by one feeling of delight, vociferated ‘Bravo! Bravo! Maestro! 
Viva, viva, grande Mozart!’ Those in the orchestra I thought would never 
have ceased applauding, by beating the bows of their violins against the music 
desks. The little man acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, his thanks for 
the distinguished mark of enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him.” 


Bravo Kelly! thank you for your little picture! Can’t we see them 
all before us? The dark theatre and the light stage ; the little man in 
the middle, always on the move, somewhat overpowered with his red 
pelisse and great cocked hat, but with a face under the hat that would 
become an angel; Kelly, the Irishman, all on fire with devotion ; 
Bennuci singing his best and loudest, but evidently thinking all the 
time much more of himself than the music; the other singers all 
grouped about; the people in the band (bless them) hardly able to 
play for delight; an then, at the end, the clapping, the stamping, the 
bravos, the sweet sound of the fiddle-bows on the desks ! 

G. G. (bless him). 
It would be well if ““G. G.” were to reconsult his authority, 
—- . se Bar 10 means, as it stands in the above quotation. 


- 





Lerpsto.—Dr. O. Paul has announced that, from the lst January, 
1870, his connection with the Tonhalle will cease, and that from the 
above date he will assume the editorship of a new weekly musical 
periodical, to be published by C. W. Fritzsch. 

FRrankrort-on-THE-Maine,—Herr Arnold Krug, of Hamburgh, has 
been declared by the board of examiners the successful candidate for the 
Mozart Exhibition this year—Herr Tausig has been giving a concert 
here lately. 





* Say rather the sizth time—Ep. M. W. 





* See Jahn’s Mozart, vol. ii. 286. 
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THADDEUS EGG ACROSS RUTH. 


Two years ago, as musical readers will have well in mind, “ Ruth, a 
Sacred Pastoral,” was a out at the Hereford Festival, under the 
direction of Herr Otto Goldschmidt, its composer, and with the co- 
operation of * Jenny Lind.” The success of the work, judging by pub- 
lished criticisms, was not at all complete. 1 may say indeed, that Herr 
Goldschmidt’s music was fiercely assailed, as by those who would have 
none of iton any account. In view of this state of things the com- 
poser acted wisely. Disappointed he must naturally have been, but 
the feeling did not lead him to appeal against the verdict, and so risk 
amore conclusive condemnation. I am told that Herr Goldschmidt 
has, since, revised his work and, it may be, paid due heed to such 
criticisms on its original form as seemed to him well founded. 

Herr Goldschmidt was hardly called upon to make an apology for 
his subject. He has thought proper to do so, however, and here it is:— 


“The story of Ruth has been well described as ‘ one of those quiet corners 
of history which are the green spots of all time, and which appear to become 

ener and greener as they recede into the distance.’ In its simple grace and 
direct naturalness it is one of the most characteristic scenes in the whole circle 
of the ancient Hebrew records. At the same time the three chief actors in 
the story—Naomi, Ruth, and Boaz—are so marked and individual as pecu- 
liarily to fit it for the treatment which is here attempted. Ruth, if not the 
most prominent, is the most attractive of the three. Her alien birth, her 
youth, her early widowhood, her devotion to her mother-in-law, her sacrifice of 
country and religion, the modesty and simplicity with which she carries her- 
self through delicate and difficult circumstances, combine to make up a figure 
interesting alike to Jew and Gentile, the old and the new world. On the 
other hand the close connection of the story with David, and through him with 
Christ the Son of David, and the anticipation which in some respects it fur- 
nishes of the birth of our Lord, give it an interest for the Christian world 
which many other portions of the Old Testament do not possess.” 


Herr Goldschmidt’s treatment of the beautiful story, thus well vindi" 
cated, presents no novelty. ‘In the selection of the words, the narrative 
of the Bible has been followed implicitly, with such omissions as seemed 
allowable to bring the story into a convenient compass, and to fit it for 
the requirements of musical composition.” But, while omitting portions 
of the narrative, it has been found necessary to add, from other parts 
of the Bible, those reflections upon the incidents that occur, without 
which no oratorio would be of orthodox make. The whole libretto is 
divided into “scenes,” each appropriately entitled—as «In the Harvest 
Field,” “In the House of Naomi,” “ At the Threshing Floor,” &c. ; 
but, in laying out his words for music, the composer must have been 
somewhat embarrassed by the necessary abundance of recitative. Ruth 
is purely a narrative, and, as the narrative must be told, the embar- 
rassment alluded to could not be avoided. It will be remembered with 
what a daring hand Mr. George Tolhurst cut the knot of this difficulty 
when treating the same subject; how, for example, he made that 
which should have been recitative into airs and choruses at will. Herr 
Goldschmidt has done nothing so defiant of precedent and of taste, 
nevertheless, the recitatives are the chief stumbling-blocks in the way 
of his work. He is clearly no enemy to the recitativo secco, as we find 
it in the oratorios of Handel, because this form is frequently used; yet, 
as though dreading the bareness of so much of it, he has fallen back 
upon the recitativo stromentato in its most elaborate development. 
Hence, we have lengthy orchestral introductions to comparatively 
unimportant details, the instruments being busily at work during the 
utterance of such a sentence as ‘‘ The man’s name with whom I 
wrought was Boaz.” I am content, now, simply to point this out, 
leaving the quality of the music for future discussion. It must be 
added, however, that Herr Goldschmidt’s accompanied recitatives 
supply another example of that modern exaltation of the orchestra which 
threatens to do so much mischief. So great are the instrumental 
resources supplied to composers now-a-days, that I do not wonder at a 
yielding to the temptations of “effects” thus within easy reach. It 
should be remembered, nevertheless, that voices and orchestra in 
oratorio are not co-ordinate, because the latter, alone, can convey no 
definite ideas, and because, when alone, the province of the orchestra, 
despite some illustrious examples to the contrary, is that of “ pure” 
music, 

There is a remarkable paucity of airs in Herr Goldschmidt’s work ; 
the proportion they bear to the whole being as 6 to 36. 1 confess my 
inability to detect the reason of this, unless it be that, burdened with a 
good deal of recitative, the composer feared having too much of a 
single voice. Of the six songs two are given to the soprano (Ruth), 
one to the mezzo-soprano (Naomi), and three to the bass (Boaz), the 
solo tenor having nothing but a large share of recitative, and a part in 
atrio. There are, besides, two duets for soprano and mezzo-soprano, 
and one for soprano and bass, which add materially to the variety of 
the work. A peculiarity about the airs ought not to escape observation ; 
I mean their ‘comparative shortness. ‘I'wo (of 55 and 57 bars 





respectively) are developed to the ordinary extent; but the ave 
length of t e whole is only 40 bars. Here, again, I am at a loss for the 
reason, especially as several of the themes call salina treated briefly— 
“I will lay me down in peace,” for example—are good enough to 
warrant any reasonable expansion. Is it that Herr Goldschmidt is 
losing, in common with so many other musicians of the period, his 
regard for form ; and drifting towards the chaos out of which Herr 

agner’s voice comes with syren power? I am encouraged to hope 
not, because his form in some cases calls for no objection. But, let 
this be as it may, the fact remains that, the exceptions named apart, 
the airs of Ruth convey an impression of stunted growth. Against the 
structure of the duets, especially the well worked out “ They that sow 
in tears,” there is hardly anything to be said. They belong to the 
most attractive numbers in the work. 

Ruth abounds in choruses, of which there are thirteen distinct 
examples, to say nothing of several choral episodes. I am inclined to 
the opinion that in these Herr Goldschmidt’s powers are best shown. 
With one or two exceptions (where the reasons for brevity are obvious), 
the choruses are fully developed, and worked ona large scale. Take 
as examples the opening “Sing unto the Lord,” with its massive 
harmonies ; “ The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous,” with its 
animated fugue ; and the sequential choruses, ‘‘ Who in His strength” 
—‘ Who stilleth the raging of the sea.” In all these Herr Goldechmidt 
has aimed at a very high mark. His music is as ambitious as it could 
be, and is conceived and carried out on the largest scale. But there 
are examples in the work of a different class, such as the chorus for 
female voices, ‘Blessed are they that mourn;” the five-part chorus, 
“Thou shalt eat the labours of thine hands;” and the semi-chorus, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart.” These show that Herr Goldschmidt 
can employ his resources with a gentle hand, and to the production of 
gentle effects. In saying this 1 must not be understood to approve of 
the second example named, the theme of which has always seemed to 
me trivial and unworthy. Yielding to the modern fashion of chorales 
in oratorio, Herr Goldschmidt has made use of one, and, also, of an 
ancient Hebrew tune. Concerning these he observes in his preface :— 
“The words to which the chorale is set are taken from two German 
hymns—‘O dass ich tausend Lungen hatt’ and ‘ O Gott von dem wir 
alles haben’—the latter a harvest hymn. The tune belongs to the 
former of the two, and dates from the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. * * * ‘The prominent melody in the final numbers isa 
Hebrew tune, as given in the ancient melodies of the liturgy of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, by the Rev. D. A. De Sola and 
Mr. Aguilar.” There only remains one general observation with regard 
to the plan of the work, and as Herr Goldschmidt has himself made it, 
I had better let him speak:—* The distinctively pastoral cast of the 
narrative ends with the arrival at the gates of Bethlehem, from 
which point the local interest becomes merged in one of a higher 
and broader character. This the composer has endeavoured to keep in 
view.” 

Throughout the foregoing remarks I have confined myself to a 
notice of the structure of Herr Goldschmidt’s Pastoral, avoiding 
criticism of the music. T. £ 
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Christine Hilsson. 


Thou Pleiad of the lyric world, 
Where Pasta, Garcia shone, 

Come back with thy sweet voice again 
And gem the starry zone. 


Though faded, still the vision sees 
The loveliest child of night, 
The fairest of the Pleiades, 
Tis glory and its light. 


How fell with music from thy tongue 
The picture which it drew 

Of Lucia, radiant, warm and young, 
Amina, fond and true ! 


Or the young Marie’s grace and art 
So free from earthly strife, 
Beating upon the sounding heart 
The gay tattoo of life! 
Fair Florence! home of glorious Art, 
And mistress of its sphere, 
Clasp fast thy beauties to thy heart, 
Behold thy rival here ! H. R. 
To Shirley Brooks, Esq. (A retort expected from his, S. B.’s pen.) 
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R. K. BOWLEY, YOU'RE WANTED. 
(From “ Watson's New York Art Journal.”) 


We publish to-day the results of the last Directors’ meeting of the 

National Musical Congress, held at Steinway Hall on the 28th ult, :— 
ARTICLE I. TITLE AND OBJECT. 

This organization shall be called the “ National Musical Congress.” Its 
object shall be the advancement of the interests of music in the United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE Il. MEMBERS. 

Sxc. 1. The members of the National Musical Congress shall be active, 
corresponding, and honorary. 

Src. 2. Its active members shall be delegates from choral and other 
societies, having a like object, said societies being entitled to a representation 
therein upon the annual payment into the treasury of the sum of one dollar 
for every ten members of said local society ; and said representation shall con- 
sist of one delegate for every dollar thus paid, whose certificate, signed by the 
President and Secretary of said Society, shall be deemed satisfactory evidence 
of his membership. Professional musicians and other persons may be ad- 
mitted to active membership by vote of the Board of Directors, and such 
members shall pay one dollar annually. Ae 

Src. 3. Corresponding members shall be delegates from foreign societies, 
chosen by said societies agreeably to their respective usages. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be admitted by a two-thirds’ vote of the 
active members present, upon recommendation of the Board of Directors. 

Suc. 5. All members may participate in the discussions, but the privilege 
of voting shall be confined to active members. 

Sxc. 6. Honorary and corresponding members shall be free from assess- 
ments of every kind. 

Src. 7, Any member may be expelled for cause by a two-thirds’ vote of 
the Board of Directors voting at a regular meeting, 

ARTICLE II. OFFICERS. 

Sec. 1. The officers of the National Musical Congress shall consist 
of President, Viee-Presidents, a Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, and twenty 
Directors, all of whom shall be elected annually, and shall constitute the 
Board of Management, holding office until their successors are elected. Seven 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 2. Tie Board of Managers shall have the control and direction of 
the funds of this Congress, make all necessary business arrangements there- 
fore, and attend to all its affairs. 

ARTICLE IV. SESSIONS. 

Src. 1. An annual session of the National Musical Congress shall be 
held at such time and place as the Board of Management shall appoint, 
and extra meetings may be called by the Board at their discretion. 


It will be perceived by what follows, that the organization is com- 
plete, and that the great work of the Congress has been commenced. 
We look upon the formation of this asecciation as by far the most 
important movement ever made towards the regeneration of music, 
and the consolidation, in a practical form, of the universal interests 
of the musical profession throughout the United States. Hitherto, 
unity for any purpose whatever, seemed impossible for musicians; 
each one being absorbed in his own interests, and each interest being 
apparently opposed to that cf everybody else. ‘ Pulling together ” 
was a yhysical fact unknown, and no one seemed possessed of sufficient 
Quixotic spirit, to endeavour to combine the segregated elements. 

The great Peace Jubilee Festival at Boston, three months since, 
threvwy a new light upon the subject, and revealed the outlines of a 
way “ How to doit.” Mr. Tourjée having been requested to form 
a monster chorus, which could not be supplied by Boston alone, issued 
an earnest and well worded circular, aud scattered it far and wide, 
as an invitation to singing societies and individuals to join in the 
chorus of that great festival; at the same time, recommending that 
individuals should unite and organize rocieties, however small in 
numler. This advice was taken, and a large number of societies 
fprung ito existence almost by magic, and commenced to work in 
earnest, to swell the immense chorus of the Festival of 1869. 

The ready and almost universal response to this circular, convinced 
Mr. Tourjée that an experiment which was so strong in its infancy, 
could be fostered into larger growth; that by interesting in the 
subject the most eminent musicians in the land, the organizations 
which then existed chiefly in New England, could be multiplied, 
until every village, town, and city, would have its choral society, in 
full communion and correspondence with the great centres of the 
National Musical Congress; thus making an unbroken cordon of 
music, every part of which will vibrate in unison with the intelligence 
which guards the general interests, and directs the united bodies on 
the road to broader and more comprehensive views. This was an 
undertaking requiring tact and discrimination, and also perfect 
frankness and unselfishness, together with an earnest devotion to 
the cause not to be shaken by coldness or rebuffs. Mr. Tourjée 





has proved that he -possesses these qualifications in an eminert 
degree, and it may, we hope, be said, that he has accomplished his 
work ; that he has gained the belief of the most jealous musicians in 
his directness and singleness of purpose, and that they now stand 
united as a practical body to propose and sustain reforms ; to create 
and sustain choral and instrumental organizations among the people 
throughout the country, and to present a firm and unyielding front 
in the great work of elevating the standard of public taste, through 
the purification of the means by which it is universally and persistently 
corrupted. ‘There is a great work to be accomplished ; but the steps 
that lead to the consummation must be cautiously taken; there 
is no ned of hurry; the evils will wait until time, giving growth 
and strength to the organization, may enable it to crush them out 
thoroughly. The first thing is for musicians, far and near, to join 
the National Musical Congress, sending their names to the secretary, 
Mr. Tourjée. The next thing to Le done is, for every member to use 
his personal efforts, in whatever part of the country he may be located, 
towards the formation of choral societies; he should urge it upon his 
friends. and, if necessary, devote himself gratuitously one evening in 
the week, to its organization and instruction. From every such effort, 
something permanent is certain to arise, and the projector will 
assuredly reap whatever futuro benefits may ensue. Every such 
organization should immediately affiliate with the National Musical 
Congress, whese duty it will be, to aid it in every essential point. ‘This 
should be constantly borne in mind, To assure permanence to such 
organizations away from the great centres, the governments should be 
simple, and the expenses light; the gratuitous services of leading 
musicians, for a time, will assuredly be an element in securing a pe- 
manent organization. Again, the conductor should keep these facts 
constantly before the society: that their work is not without a purpose ; 
that it is to contribute to the great choral gatherings which will take 
place every year, in one or the other of the great centres; that the 
tociety is an active member—a component part—of the great Musical 
Congress of the Unit: d States of America. 

With such facts before the people, who shall doubt that suffici- ut 
interest will be excit:d to enable the choral societies of even the smallest 
villages to give one or two concerts a year, from the proceeds of which 
their working expenses could be defrayed. Local pride must be aroused, 
and it should be considered an honour to Lelong to such organizations, 
With such sentiments scattered broadcast, what a sturdy and nelle 
feeling for music will grow into the people’s heart ! How the beautiful 
science will spread its chastening influence through every circle of 
society! This is something to work for; and it is no chimera—no 
Utopian scheme—bLut a well-devised organization, which needs Lut 
earnert and conscienticus work to render it a controlling power for the 
conservation of the rights and the interests of muricians, and an irresis- 
tible means of elevating the Divine Art to a standard commensurate 
with its position among the humanizing and beneficent sciences, and with 
the intelligence and social standing of its followers. Let every man 
work ; let every man believe that he is a power within his own circle; . 
and let him use that power to further the noble ends and consolidate 
the strength of the National Musical Congress. 





Les Brigands, an opera composed by Signor Verdi for “ Jenny Lind,” 
and produced by Mr. Lumley at Her Majesty’s ‘I'neatre in 1847, under 
the name of J Masnadieri (the composer himself presiding in the 
orchestra) is shortly to be brought out in Paris at the Athenée with 
Mdlle. Marimon in the principal réle, The subject of Les Brigands is 
that of Schiller's Robbers. 
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“A Forest Violet is my Lobe.” 
BY ARTHUR MATTHISON. 


A forest violet is my love, 
Adorning life’s rough way; 

Her tender eyes are clear and sweet, 
Her smile as blithe as May. 

Her step is light, and when she comes 
The skies more brightly shine ; 

So dear, so very dear to me, 
Is this sweet love of mine. 


The pleasant music of her voice 
Enchants my listening ear ; 

Her kindly heart speaks in each word ; 
Most fair she is, most dear. 

This precious flow’r around my life 
In loving bonds I’d twine ; 

So dear, so very dear to me, 
Is this sweet love of mine. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


In the course of last week no less than four operas were given—Don 
Giwanni, Hamlet, the Huguenots, and Robert le Diable. That they 
were not merely given, but for the most part well given, says no little 
for the resources of the theatre and the untiring zeal of Signor Arditi, 
the conductor. 

With reference to Don Giovanni, we can only imagine a new criti- 
cism written—by which we mean a criticism containing something in 
it worth reading—under one of several conditions. Either there must 
be an unknown, and what is still more difficult to obtain, a competent, 
impersonator of the hero, whose competent impersonators since the 
opera was first produced (at Prague, Oct. 28, 1787) may be counted on 
the fingers of one hand ; or all the chief characters, women and men, 
must be assigned to artists previously strange to the public; or the 
ideal dream of Hoffmann must be placed visibly and vividly before us ; 
or, last, and most of all tempting, the whole of the music, including 
the finale which follows the departure of the libertine, in company with 
the spectre, when in the words of Don Juan (according to Moliére), 
“Tout son corps devient un brasier ardent,” must be sung and played 
literally in accordance with Mozart’s original score. But, although 
there was a very good performance of this masterpiece of lyrico- 
dramatic masterpieces the other night, no such conditions were 
even thought of. It will suffice, therefore, to say, apropos of the 
occasion under notice, that the conspicuous personages in the opera 
were represented by Mdlles. Tietjens, Sinico, and Vanzini (Donna Anna, 
Donna Elvira, and Zerlina); Signors Cotogni, Mongi:i, and Zoboli 
(Don Giovanni, Don Ottavio, and Masetto); Herr Stepan (the Com- 
mendatore); and Herr Formes (Leporello), The house was crowded 
(nothing surprising, by the way, for Don Giovanni), and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were present. Among the pieces asked for 
again, and repeated, were “ Vedrai carino” (Mdlle. Vanzini); ‘ Deh 
vieni alla finestro” (Signor Cotogni); “Il mio. tesoro” (Signor 
Mongini); and the “ trio of Masks” (Signor Mongini, Mdlles. Tietjens 
and Sinico). 

The “cast” of Hamlet varied in more than one respect from that of 
last season. The most important difference was the substitution of 
Malle. di Murska for Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, as Ophelia. The task 
undertaken by the Hungarian songstress was no easy one. She had to 
contend against the remembrance of one of the most perfectly-finished 
and enchanting performances ever witnessed on the lyric boards—for 
such, and nothing less, was the Ophelia of Mdlle. Nilssun. Moreover, 
the accomplished Swedish lady was the first representative of the 
heroine in M. Ambroise Thomas’s work; and that itself became a 
difficulty for any successor to face, more especially while the deep 
impression created by the original was too recent to be weakened, 
much more so to be forgotten. Nevertheless Mdlle. Ilma di Murska 
had not over-estimated her capabilities. Her reading of the character 
was, in a general sense, very much the same as that of her predecessor 
—from which indeed, had it matevially differed, it wov'd scarcely have 
obtained unanimous acceptance. At the same time, Mdlle. di Murska 
gave a colouring to the various phases of it belonging exclusively to 
her own striking individuality, and thus averted all danger of being 
arraigned as a copyist. This was apparent alike in the early interview 
with Hamlet, the scene in which Ophelia endeavours to attract the 
attention of her lover when perplexed by his unaccountable estrange- 
ment, and in that of the madness and death. We need not enter 
into further details about an opera owing almost exclusively its 
attraction to the one scene last mentioned, to the beautiful Swedish 
melody which the composer was lucky enough to find suited to the 
object he had in hand, and to the picturesque spectacular sur- 
roundings. Enough that Mdlle. di Murska, about whose talent, 
from the beginning, we entertained a firm conviction, a conviction 
we have had on several occasions the pleasure to see fully borne out 
by public opinion, achieved in the part of Ophelia a new and thoroughly 
legitimate success. Her acting throughout was natural, graceful, and 
spontaneous; while her singing, allowing fur a habit which would seem 
to be part of her idiosyncracy —that of occasiovally exaggerating expres- 
sion—was very nearly perfect. ‘The enthusiastic applause of the 
audience, at the fall of the ‘curtain, after the distraught maiden has 
floated down the stream, warbling unconsciously as she floats, and 
lured, as it were, by the invisible choristers, singing snatches of that 
plaintive Swedish melody to which M. Thomas owes even more than 
M. Flotow to “The Last Rose of Summer,” was a testimony to the 
truth of what we have asserted. In no character—not even in Lucia, 
Linda di Chamouni, or Dinorah, each at a particular juncture more or 
less demented—has Malle. di Murska proved herself so convincingly a 
vocalist of high attainments and an actress, we cannot refrain from 
adding, of little short of genius. The other changes in the cast of 
Hamlet are of comparative insignificance. 1 matters not greatly who 
is the King, who the Ghost, who Laertes, or who Horatio; and no one 
could complain of the manner in which.these parts were respectively 





sustained the other night by Signor Antonnucci, Herr Formes (whose 
notion of giving the monotonic utterances of the Ghost occasionally oat 
of tune might be upheld from a certain point of view), Signor Della Rocca, 
and Signor Casaboni. We have again Mdlle. Sinico as Gertrude, and 
again Mr. Santley as Hamlet. The great scene between Hamlet and 
the Queen, in the hands of these genuine artists, is strikingly impres- 
sive, and, indeed, Mr. Santley’s Hamlet is altogether, both vocally 
and dramatically, a performance of the very highest class. To 
imagine the character, as it stands in the French composer’s opera, 
more admirably acted is difficult; and that no living baritone could 
sing the music as well may be confidently asserted. 

The music of J/amlet generally cannot be said to charm by closer 
familiarity. The abundance of declamatory accompanied recitative, 
the absence of symmetrical form from nearly all the concerted pieces, 
and the sad want of rhythmical tune throughout, become tiresome 
long before the curtain has descended, and it is only at intervals 
that the prevalent sombreness is relieved, and a frank melody is heard, 
to remind us that the composer of Humlet was also once the composer 
of La double Echelle and Le Caid. 

About the /uguenots it will surely suffice to say that the leading 
parts were sustained by Mdlle. 'Tietjens—whose Valentine must always 
interest, seeing that it was the character which first made her known 
to a London public (at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1858—Mr. Lumley’s 
last year of management); Mdille. di Murska (Margarita de Valois) ; 
Malle. Scalchi (Urbain, the Page) ; Signor Mongini (Raoul de Nangis); 
Mr. Santley (St. Bris); Signor Cotogni (Nevers); and Signor Anton- 
nucci—who improves on acquaintance—(Marcel), To this there is 
absolutely nothing more to add, except that the performance on the 
whole was good. We have doubtless heard better; but at this time of 
the year Italian opera is abnormal ; and, especially in the case of works 
of such magnitude as those of Meyerbeer, it is searcely reasonable to 
ask for the near approach to perfection we are taught to look for, and, 
at the Royal Italian Opera, have long been accustomed to find, in the 
regular season. The house was very full. 

The opera on Saturday night was Meyerbeer’s first great production 
for the French stage—Robert le Diable. This may be dismissed as 
briefly as the Z/uguenots—and for like reasons. The Robert of Signor 
Mongini, the Alice of Mdlle. Tietjens, and the Isabella of Mdlle. Ilma 
di Murska are familiar to the opera-going public. ‘There was a great 
deal of merit in the Bertram of Signor Antonnucci ; but the part, like 
that of Marcel in the JZuguenots, requires a voice of greater power and 
depth than in he possesses. The “sensation” (just as it happened 
last summer) was made, late in the evening, by Mdlle. di Murska, whose 
delivery of the universally popular air, known to all the musical world 
as “ Robert toi que j'aime,” roused the audience {o enthusiasm. Any- 
thing more earnest or impassioned than this it would be difficult to 
imagine. Meyerbeer himself, rarely content, could not have found 
a word to say in its disparagement. 8. M.N 





Bremen.—Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur, has been produced with 
very great success. 

Cosientz.—For the vacant place of musical director at the Musik- 
Institut, there were no less than fifty candidates. Herr Mazkowsky, of 
Schaffhausen, was the candidate elected. 
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3 the bird of wakeful glow, 
Whose louder song is like the voice of life, 
Triumphant o’er death’s image ; but whose deep, 
Love, lovelier note is like a gentle wife, 
A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one, 
Stealing, when daylight’s common tasks are done, 
An hour for mother’s work ; and singing low, 
While her tired husband and her children sleep. 

Leiagn Hunt. 


She sings 
Her sorrows through the night, and on the bough 
Sole sitting, still at ev'ry dying fall 
Takes up again her lamentable strain 
Of winding woe, till wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound. 
Tomson. 


Hark ! the nightingale, 
Queen of all music, to her listening heart 


Speaks, and the woods are still. 
Barry CoRNWALL. 
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SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCE 
(Not included in the Subscription.) 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), NOVEMBER 2771, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


1869. 





Programme. 


PART I. 


QUINTET, in B flat, Op. 87, for two Violins, two Violas and 
Violoncello—Madame Norman-NerupA, MM. L. Rigs, ZeRBINt, 


Bornetrand Piatti... panded i a Re Mendelssohn, 
SONG, “ Ich grolle nicht” —Madame SAUERBREY aA i .. Schumann. 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 29, No. 3, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. 

CuarLes Hatta . es a be . as oa .. Beethoven, 

PART II. 
ROMANCE, in G, Op. 40, No. 1, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment—Madame NorMAn-NERUDA.. oe Beethoven, 


SONG, “Der Lindenbaum” (‘* Winter Journey,” No, 5)—Madame 
SAUERBREY .. se ai ae ap a6 om os oe 
TRIO, in E flat, Op, 70, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
—Mr. CuarLes HALie, Madame Norman-Nerupa, and Signor 
Piatt S S i ee .. Beethoven, 


Schubert, 


Conductor Mr, BeNepict. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FIFTH CONCERT OF THE TWELFTH SEASON. 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29ru, 1869. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in A minor, Op, 29, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L, Rigs, ZeRBint, and 


Prattt e es 5 ae a a4 es .. Schubert, 
AIR, “ Deh vieni"—Madame Anna JEWELL ad 7 * .. Mozart. 
SONATA, in D major (No. 21 of Hallé’s Edition), for Pianoforte 

alone—Mr. CuaRtes HALLE. oe + ee oe .. Mozart. 

PART II. 
TRIO, in B flat, Op. 99, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—Mr. 

CrarLes Harte, Madame Norman-Nerupa, and Signor Piatti.. Schubert. 
SONG, “ Marie "—Madame Anna JEWELL me pe 2» .. Schubert. 
SONATA, ia A minor, Op. 23, for Pianoforte and Violin—Mr. 

CHARLES HALLE and Madame NorMAn-NERUDA .... oo .. Beethoven, 





Norice,—It is respectfully suggested that those who are not desirous of remaining 
to the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of the last 
instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that whoever wishes to 
hear the whole may do so without interruption. Before the last piece an interval of 
five minutes will be allowed. 

Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly; Keira, Prowsz, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of CuarrgLt & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 


N.B.—The entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 
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ERRATUM, 


A correspondent writing from Cambridge last week about Mr. 
Lazarus’s concert, says, “ Mr. Shakespeare, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, a pupil of Dr. Bennett, was the pianist.” Mr. Shakespeare, 
however, we learn, is a pupil of Mr. F, B. Jewson (R. A. M.) for the 
pianoforte, and of Dr. Bennett for harmony. 














DEATH. 
On the 19th inst, at his residence, Malvern Villas, Hounslow, M. 


Zeiss, for many years 1st trumpet at Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Philharmonic Society,aged 54. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. E.—Leipsic or Cologne—the last (Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, director) 


NOTICE. 
It is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent not later 
than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion in the 
current number. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaAL WoRLD ts at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
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THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


“COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL” was given on Thursday 
A evening in the Church of St. George the Martyr, Bloomsbury, 
and in connexion with the College of Organists. The Festival was, 
chiefly, a grand choral service, wherein singers from very many of 
the best metropolitan choirs took part, and whereat certain prize 
anthems, which the College has been the means of calling into exist- 
ence, were sung. Without dwelling upon these proceedings, we 
may take advantage of them to make a few remarks upon the insti- 
tution itself. 

In the first place, the idea of co-operative organists appears to 
us a happy one. We need not dilate upon the advantages of 
co-operation, especially as a less obvious purpose will be served by 
pointing out that, in the case of organists, these advantages are 
emphatically needed. The gentlemen in question have an uphill 
work to do, because their department is one never free from the 
meddling hands of parsons (which meddle with a lofty consciousness 
of heaven-sent qualifications), the ignorant dictation of lay offi- 
cials, and the constant complaints of male and female busybodies. 
The church organist is, too often, one against many; and ‘the 
many frequently reduce him to the position of a machine, as 
subservient, if more versatile than the ‘‘ barrel” which, here and 
there, supplies his place. One object aimed at by the College is 
“raising the status” of the profession ; by which we understand, 
supporting each member with the strength of all, so that there 
may be more individual independence and more vigorous assertion 
of self-respect. In brief, the aim is to establish that principle of 
trades-unionism which, with all its blunders and its occasional 
substitution of one tyranny for another, has made men out of 
serfs. ‘The organist who feels himself supported by associated 
brethren, ready to make his just quarrel their own, is not one 
whom injustice will find quiescent. This, however, is, in its 
character, the lowest of the objects sought. ‘The College aims 
not merely to raise the status of its members by animating 
them to assert their rightful position, but also to make 
them worthy the position thus asserted. Here is, undoubtedly, 
a great work. The standard of an organist’s qualifica- 
cations has fallen low, and the profession is inundated with 
those whom the slightest test of merit would have excluded. 
So much is this the case, that to be styled “ organist” 
means nothing upon which any man can plume himself. The 
person so called may be an artist, or he may be a ‘ base mechani- 
cal,” whose trade is music. We do not wonder in the least that 
the better class of organists chafe under this state of things ; or 
that they seek to bring about the time when the name they bear 
shall, at least, guarantee respectable proficiency. ‘Towards this 
end something has already been done. The College supplies a 
means, for example, whereby those who are capable can make 
their capacity known to all the world. Granting that the ex- 





preferable on both accounts. 





aminations for membership are honest and efficient (and we 
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know nothing whatever to the contrary), they make pos- 
sible a line of demarcation between real organists and those 
who are only shams, which meets’ all the circumstances of 
the case. But the College aims higher still. Besides aiming 
for independence, and a raised standard of executive capacity, it 
seeks to encourage those who would be church musicians in the 
largest sense. Its efforts in this direction have, so far, been vigor- 
ous and successful. To them is owing not a few compositions 
(those sung on Thursday, for example) which have a value of 
their own, and a value still greater, as indicating the capacity for 
work only awaiting encouragement to show itself. In every 
respect, then, the College of Organists aims to do good service, 
and its success may form a legitimate object of desire. 

The task of the College is undoubtedly one of difficulty. 
Union among musicians of any sort is rarely attained, so much 
does professional jealousy stand in the way of that confidence with- 
out which nothing can be done. Through an experience of this, 
the institution has very likely passed or is passing. The very 
respectable names, however, which appear in the list of the College 
Council show that men support it who are well able to inspire con- 
fidence, and in whom confidence is not likely to be misplaced. On 
all accounts, we hope that the scheme will be wisely wrought out, so 
that, eventually, the timid may rally to it and the envious be 
silenced. In such a case, the organists of England will have 
reason for thankfulness. 

— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Monday night the opera was Le Nozze di Figaro, with Madlle. 
Tietjens as the Countess, Mdlle. Sinico as Susanna, Mdlle, Vanzini as 
Cherubino, Mr. Santley as the Count, Signor Cotogni as Vigaro, Signor 
Zoboli as Bartolo, Mr. C. Lyall as Basilio, Signor Casaboni as the 
Gardener, and Mdlle. Bauermeister as Marcellina. Signor Arditi con- 
ducted. The overture, played in three minutes forty-five seconds, being 
encored, was repeated, and on the second occasion took exactly three 
seconds less in performance. This will surprise no one who has con- 
sidered the doctrine of chances, The next encore was for Mdlle. 
Vanzini, in ‘‘ Voi che sapete” (sung, like the first air, in the proper 
key); the third encore was for Mdlle. Sinico and Mr. Santley, in 
“ Crudel perché finora ” (perfectly sung) ; the fourth for Mdlle. Tietjens 
and Mdlle. Sinico, in “ Sull’ aria.” The performance in many respects 
was excellent, the Count, the Countess, and Susanna being irreproach- 
able. The one air of Don Basilio, «In quegli anni,” was given with 
more than ordinary point by Mr. Lyall, who imparts significance to 
every small character that may be assigned to him. 

‘The Sonnambula was the opera on Tuesday. Beyond stating that 
Mdille. Ilma di Murska achieved a new and brilliant success as Amina, 
there is little or nothing to say about this performance. Signor 
Mongini being indisposed, an apology was made for him, and Elvino’s 
great scene in the third act was omitted, Mdlle. Corsi played Teresa, 
Lisa was Mdlle. Bauermeister; Signor Cotogni was the Count; Signor 
Zoboli, Alessio; and Signor Casaboni, ‘a notary.” Mdlle. di Murska 
was repeatedly called forward. The conductor on this- occasion was 
Signor Bevignani. 

On Thursday night 1/ Flauto Magico was given for the third time. 
Yesterday there was a morning performance of the Huguenots. To- 
night Der Freischiitz, for the first time. 





Tue SacreD Harmonic Society.—This great society commenced 
operations for the season last night, with Jsrael in Egypt—con- 
ductor, Sir Michael Costa. The principal singers were Misses 
Edith Wynne and Robertine Henderson, Madame eee Dolby, 
Messrs, Vernon Rigby, Winn, and Lewis Thomas, More next w 


Mitan.—Signora Johanna Codecala, whose maiden name was Saller, 
died, a short time since, having almost attained the age of a hundred. 
In her youth she sang in the operas of Paisiello, Cimarosa, and Mozart, 
and was the original Zerline when Don Juan was first produced in 
Prague. Shortly before her death, she went to hear Don Juan and Jl 
Matrimonio Segreto, but was not highly edified by what she heard. 
According to her, the way in which the two great works were given 
differed considerably—and for the worse—from the mode of representing 
them in her youthful days. Poor old lady! perhaps she was right, and, 
perhaps, she was—just the reverse. She may have been unconsciously 
actuated by the spirit of Horace’s daudator temporis acti. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the third Monday Popular Concert, Madame Norman-Neruda 
led Mozart's fine quartet in D minor, with the same brilliant success 
that had previously awaited her in Haydn, Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn. Nothing could be better. Madame Neruda’s associates were as 
before—Herr L. Ries, Signor Zerbini, and Signor Piatti. The minuet 
was encored and repeated, and all were called forward at the end of the 
quartet. The gifted lady also played a solo—the slow movement in F 
from Spohr’s D minor concerto—and played it so as to rouse her audience 
to enthusiasm. She was twice unanimously called forward at the 
conclusion. The pianist was Mdlle. Constance Skiva, who was s0 
nervous that she could do neither the music nor herself justice in 
Beethoven's Sonata Pastorale. In a recently unearthed (by Herr 
Gritzmacher of Leipsic) sonata by Asioli, an Italian composer of the 
last century, in C major, for piano and violoncello, in which she enjoyed 
the co-operation of Signor Piatti, she was less nervous and consequently 
more happy. But Asioli is one thing, Beethoven another. The 
sooner the sonata in C is re-buried the better for the Monday Po 
Concerts, and for the reputation, whatever that may be, of Signor 
Asioli. The singer at this concert was Mr. Montem Smith, who 
gave “ Would you gain the tender creature” (Acis and Galatea), and 
Mozart's “‘ Violet,” in his best manner. 

On Monday, Madame Neruda is to lead a Schubert quartet, and 
play a Schubert trio with Mr, Hallé and Signor Piatti. 

iil 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


(From the “ Daily News,” Nov. 22.) 

At the concert of Saturday week (the seventh of the series) Madame 
Arabella Goddard appeared—her principal performance being Dr, 
Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice, with orchestral accompaniments. For 
some years past Madame Goddard's name has been especially associated 
with the music of our excellent English professor, music far too much 
neglected by other players in this country. His grand concertos 
(which in Germany are ranked with those of the classical masters 
of the past) have, on many occasions, been played by her with a 
splendour of execution that could not be transcended and is rarely 
approached, and with a just perception of the style and intention of the 
composer never realized since his own very fine performances. The Gs- 
price,a later work than any of theconcertos, is characterized byan impulse 
and brilliancy. that scarcely Weber or Mendelssohn has exceeded ; 
contrasted by an episode of exquisitely plaintive melody—the whole 
exhibiting the refinement and finish, both in its principal part, and in 
the charming orchestral accessories, remarkable in all the productions 
of our gifted and conscientious composer. Its performance on Saturday 
week was a splendid display of pianoforte playing, combining the rarest 
executive skill, the utmost fluency and rapidity always under 
control, power without effort, and the greatest delicacy of tone without 
loss of distinctness. The impression produced was as great as it was 
general, and the player was vociferously recalled. In her unaccompa- 
nied solo, Mr. Benedict’s clever fantasia on themes from Der Freischiitz, 
Madame Goddard displayed the same high qualities, and in this 
instance the applause culminated in an encore, answered by a brilliant 
performance of Thalberg’s elaborate transcription of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home.” 

Qa 
HOLBORN THEATRE. 

The success which has attended the revival of the impressive prose 
tragedy, The Gamester, has induced the manager to continue its per- 
formance on two evenings during the week; while Lord Lytton’s 
popular play, Ze Lady of Lyons, is offered to the public on the other 
nights, with a completeness which does not always accompany its 
representation. Mr. Barry Sullivan has long since made a metropolitan 
audience familiar with those points of excellence which characterize 
his impersonation of Claude Melnotte ; and in Mrs. Hermann Vezin he 
has found a Pauline fully capable of doing justice to the dramatist. 
The support which Mr. Barry Sullivan has already received, in his 
efforts to keep the higher form of the drama before the public, may be 
fairly considered indicative of a general desire to give his en 
warm encouragement. 


Tar Madrid Théatre de l'Oriente has opened with Guillaume Tell. 








Arnold, Signor Tamberlick. ay 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Herr Cart Havse commenced last week a series of seventeen cham- 
ber concerts, to be continued at intervals through the next seven 
months. The programme of the first concert comprised several pieces 
of classical instrumental music, including Beethoven’s trio in D, from 
Op. 70, and portions of Mendelssohn's violin concerto, In the first 
Herr Hause displayed sterling qualities as a pianist. [He has great 
command of the key-board, energy and decision of style, and is evidently 
well practised in both the classical and brilliant schools of pianoforte 
playing. His associates in the trio were Herr Josef Ludwig and 
Signor Piatti. The first named gentleman, pupil of Herr Joachim, 
obtained loud applause and a recall for his performance of the andante 
and finale from Mendelssohn’s concerto, his performance of which was 
characterized by vigour and brilliancy of execution combined with good 
quality of tone. Besides his concertante playing, Herr Hause performed 
solo pieces of his own, his dexterous manipulation of which called forth 
much approbation. The programme included a vocal selection, supplied 
by Mdlle. Vanzini, Miss Macfarlane, and Signor Della Rocca.—H. L. 

Sournwark.—The Southwark Musical Society gave, on Thursday 
week, the first of a series of subscription oratorio concerts with great 
success. Judas Maccabeus was the work selected. The orchestral 
force on the occasion was about 150. The choral part of the work 
was given with excellent effect, and in the accompaniments the band 
proved fairly efficient. The solos were taken by Madame Talbot- 
Cherer, Lucy Franklein, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Chaplin Henry. 
Mr. Josias Wells conducted, Mr. Blake led the orchestra, and the 
harmonium was played by Mr. W. H. Harper. There wasa crowded 
attendance. Southwark having no public hall, the society’s perform- 
ances are given in the Memorial Church, New Kent Road.—W. H. P. 


Brixton.—At the second of Mr. Ridley Prentice’s Monthly Popular 
Concerts, given on the 18th inst. at the Angell Town Institution, the 
subscribers were treated to exceptionally fine performances of the 
famous “ Kreutzer” Sonata, and string quartet in A major. The 
former was played by Mr. Prentice in conjunction with Mr. Weist 
Hill, and met with a very enthusiastic reception from the audience, 
many of whom would apparently have liked to listen a second time to 
the andante. Besides these works, the programme included Reissiger’s 
trio in D (No. 5) for piano, violin, and ’cello, and Handel’s “ Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith,” which Mr. Prentice played exceedingly well. 
Mr. Weist Hill led the trio and quartet, and his coadjutors were 
Messrs. Volkes, Burnett and Pettit. The vocal music, judiciously 
selected, was sung by Miss Lucy Hann and Mr. Renwick. There was 
a good audience present, which we were glad to see, as it dispelled the 
fears entertained that high-class music would not be sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the Brixtonians. The next concert is to be a Mendels- 
sohnian one.—W. H. P. 

Mr. Aguitar’s Perrormances oF Pianororte Music.—The pro- 
gramme of the last is as follows :—Sonata in D minor (Op. 31, No. 2), 
Beethoven ; Impromptu in B flat (Miss Grace ypet os. Schubert ; 
Bolero, Aguilar; Etude in E flat, Thalberg; “ The stars are brightly 
beaming ” (transcription), Aguilar; Sonata in D, Aguilar; Lieder ohne 
Worte, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia on J 7rovatore (Miss Grace Aguilar), 
Gottschalk; Melody in F, Rubinstein; Mazurka (Op. 6, No. 1), 
Chopin ; “ Birds at sunset,” and “ Valse brillante,” Aguilar. 


—— 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


The little gallery in Regent Street, was crowded on Monday night 
with notabilities, all curious to hear and see the new entertainment 
with which Mr, and Mrs. German Reed have opened their winter 
season. Ages Ago, a ‘‘ musical legend,” is founded upon a humorous 
idea, which is, in its pleasant application, at least, original. We are in 
the picture-gallery of a castle, the locality of which is suggested by its 
name of Glen-Cockaleekie. It has fallen into the hands of Sir 
Ebenezer ‘Tare, alderman and tallow-chandler, who looks with suspicion 
on the attentions paid to his daughter Rose by Mr. Columbus Hebble- 
thwaite, a young gentleman of no means. The lovers are protected by 
Mrs. MacMotherly, housekeeper, who tells how the first dweller in 
Cockaleekie bound himself to a fiend by a contract which required that 
the castle should have a legitimate owner but once in a hundred years. 
The old lady’s second sight warns her that some supernatural 
catastrophe is at hand. No sooner, indeed, have the inmates bidden 
each other good night than the portrait of Lady Maud de Bohun becomes 
animate, and the young lady steps out of her frame. She was painted, 
she recollects, by a Messer Leonardo da Vinci, and is astonished at the 
changes in the castle since her death, She is especially struck by a 
portrait next her frame, and taken aback when the picture replies to her 
outspoken thoughts. The two make love, but are stopped by a cough 
from Lord Carnaby Poppytop, the next successor, and the handiwork 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller. The men become rivals and fight; but the 





duel is arrested by the fourth portrait, Dame Cherry Maybud, who 
asserts her property in the other pictures, and reproves Carnaby for 
making love to Maud, on the ground that “aman must not marry 
his grandmother.” ‘There is some wrangling between the old people, 
Lut strife is arrested by a ‘portrait of a gentleman,” who explains 
that he cannot come down “ because he is still wet,” but he waves 
his hands and blesses his kneeling ancestors. At cockcrow the pictures 
return to their frames, and the original dramatis persone enter. The 
lost title-deeds are restored to Hebblethwaite, and there is no obstacle 
to his union with Sir Ebenezer’s niece. The idea of revivifying five 
centuries of costume and manners is droll, and it is carried out by Mr, 
W.S. Gilbert with admirable effect. The dialogue is full of racy 
conceits, and the veree is well fitted to its purpose. 

The music by Mr. Frederic Clay is excellent throughout. For the 
most part bright and sparkling—always elegant and musician-like— 
it leaves an impression of undisturbed enjoyment upon the-ear. More 
than one number is destined for a wider popularity than ean be 
obtained at the Gallery of Illustration. Such is Lady Maud’s 
ballad, ‘So please you, Sir, to listen” — full of playful grace. 
More ambitious, but quite as effective is another air, “ The 
time is fleeting”; while Mrs. MacMotherly’s song, “ What is 
it that you say?” with its capital refrain, is a good specimen of buffo 
writing. A love-duet, ‘In pity, tell, oh! lady mine!” is full of 
refined feeling; but, far too passionate for the situation. The 
ensemble morceau, sung by the disappearing portrait-spirits, is also over- 
dramatic, but, like all the concerted music, admirably written. Best 
of all is the scena wherein Hebblethwaite describes, to mock-heroic words, 
his losing the train. Mr. Clay needs no consideration on the score of 
being an amateur. He entersinto the lists with professionals, and must 
be judged as though he were in the profession. But it would be as 
unjust to disparage as to over-praise him on that account. He does 
his work in a workmanlike nianner, and we therefore congratulate him 
on his success. 

The performance, like the work itself, is the best we can recollect to 
have witnessed at the Gallery. Mrs. German Reed’s tact and talent fitted 
her equally for the housekeeper, talking broad Scotch, and for the fashion- 
able lady of the last century ; while Miss Fanny Holland made a début 
of unusual promise, She has a charming voice, sings with good taste and 
effect, is pleasing in appearance and manner, and enters with spirit into 
the business. Miss Holland was obliged to repeat Lady Maud’s ballad 
and was much applauded in all. Mr. Arthur Cecil gave all possible point 
to Hebblethwaite’s ecena, and made up very artistically as Sir Aubrey de 
Beaupré. He has, however, no opportunity of exhibiting his special 
gifts. Mr. German Reed played two characters afier his own peculiar 
manner, and Mr. Connell’s bass voice told after its own peculiar manner 
in the concerted music. The scene is clever, and the costume patterns 
are in good taste. There is no reason why Ages Ago should not be 
played for a long time. 

Cox and Box, with Mr. German Reed as the hatter, Mr. Arthur Cecil 
as the printer, Mr. Connell as Serjeant Bouncer, and the delicious 
music of Mr. Sullivan sent the audience home in the best of humours. 


ae wang 


PROVINCIAL. 

Ar the Gentlemen’s Concert in Manchester, on Monday ‘evening 
last, Niels Gade’s Symphony in A minor was played. The singers 
were Mr. and Madame Patey and Mdlle. Regan. The solo instru- 
mentalist was Madame Arabella Goddard, of whom the Manchester 
Courier, November 23, writes as follows :— 

“We come now to the high light of the concert-—Hummel’s 
Concerto in A flat ; and it would delight some of the older subscribers 
to remember how that the composer played it in the Concert-hall, how 
many years ago we care not toremember. Also that he extemporized 
on subjects sung the same evening, amplifying and combining them in 
a marvellous manner. The allegro brings out an exquisite subject, the 
deviations from and the return to which are very delightful. A 
brilliant cadence occurs towards the close. Loud applause followed, 
the most marked being that from the orchestra. The larghetto is 
highly ornate and elaborated, being full of the ideality of the author. 
Its orchestral accompaniments are worthy of Mozart. A cadenza leads to 
a Spanish bolero forming the third and last part of this fine composition, 
which is terminated by some complex and brilliant phrases. All praise 
to Madame Goddard for her taste in selecting, and her skill in execut- 
ing Hummel’s great work. She played in the second part a fantasia 
on Der Freischitz, composed for her by Benedict. The Laughing 
Chorus and other fragments are heard in the introduction ; then comes 
as a subject ‘ Thro’ the forest,’ varied into marvels of difficulty; then 
‘ Softly sighs,’ and lastly, a theme from the overture. This solo is 
both interesting and effective, and Madame Goddard has, as we think, 
made a greater impression on this occasion than on any of her previous 
visits to Manchester.” 
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The Manchester Examiner and Times speaks of the same performance 


as below :— 

“ The visits of Madame Arabella Goddard to Manchester ars not too 
frequent. She might have selected a work more worthy of her repu- 
tation as an exponent of high classical music than Hummel’s Concerto, 
but certainly not one more adapted to exemplify her graceful style and 
brilliant execution. Nothing could be neater or more facile than her 
manipulation, and with her clear and correct delivery were combined a 
refinement of feeling and truthful expressiveness which quite secured 
the interest of her hearers. She evidently revelled in the sparkling 
and joyous melodies of Hummel, and by her fine performance of this 
brilliant concerto won hearty applause from the audience, both in the hall 
and orchestra. Madame Goddard has always been partial to the music of 
Mr. Benedict, who has, indeed, composed several fantasias expressly for 
her. Oneof them, on airs from Der Freischiitz, was introduced last nght. 
It is a most clever and pleasing composition, and was played con amore 
by Madame Goddard. ‘The delicacy and finish of her playing were, 
indeed, not less remarkable in this unaccompanied piece than in the 
more important work with the orchestra.” 

It is possible, if her inclination lies that way, that Madame Goddard 
may have more frequent opportunities than hitherto of visiting Man- 
chester. 

Wixpsor.—We have received the subjoined communication from a 
correspondent :— 

“A performance of Haydn’s Creation was given here on Monday, 
Nov. 22nd, by the Choral Society, under the direction of Dr. G. J- 
Elvey. The Town Hall was filled by a large audience. Miss Banks: 
Mr. T’. Hunt, and Mr. Orlando Christian, the principal vovalists, were 
highly effective in the music allotted to them. ‘ With verdure clad,’ 
sung by Miss Banks, and ‘ Now Heaven in fullest glory shone,’ by Mr. 
Christian, were loudly applauded; the duet, ‘Graceful consort,’ was 
admirably rendered, and several choruses were given with great pre- 
cision. Mr. G, A. Griesbach was leader, and Mr. F. Burgiss, pianist, 
Altogether, the concert was one of the most successful we have had.” 


The Malvern News of November 20th says ;— 

“ The members of the Malvern Choral Society repeated their enter- 
tainment, with a few variations, on Monday last. There was not so 
large an audience as on the former occasion, but in many of the per- 
formances there was a marked improvement. ‘Sleepers, wake! a 
voice is calling’ was given in a smooth and excellent manner.’ The 
anthems and the selections from Handel’s Judas Maccabeus were also 
creditably executed, and worthy of special notice. Miss Mee sang 
‘ Who's that tapping at the garden gate,’ which was encored, as also 
was ‘Our chosen Queen of May,’ sung with pathos by Miss Lacey. 
The Rev. A. Fowler sang ‘ The Village Blacksmith, which was much 
admired; and Mr. T, Lockett repeated his violin solo, which was loudly 
encored. The next concert to be given by the Choral Society will be 
held during Christmas time, and we hope that Mr, T’, Lockett will get 
up a vivlin solo for that occasion. , 

Bremineuam.—A correspondent has addressed us the subjoined letter 
which will be found to be one of more than common interest :— 

“ The two concerts given at the Town Hall here on the 16th and 17th 
instant were advertised as the ‘Nilsson Festival,’ in honour of the 
charming and accomplished Swedish songstress, who is adding to her 
triumphs wherever she goes. Selections from the Messiah and the 
Creation were given, the organ alone doing duty for accompaniment, 
and the chorus numbered rather more than 100 performers. Sir Michael 
Costa, who was present on both evenings, it is satisfactory to learn, will 
conduct the Birmingham Festival next year, at which the oratorio of 
St. Peter, by Mr. Benedict (also present at the first concert—both being 
the guests of Sir Robert Peel, at Drayton Manor) will be the most 
striking novelty. From the fact of its being at Birmingham (at the 
Festival of 1867) that Mdlle. Nilsson made her first essay in sacred music, 
and that the fair Swede has not sung here since, much interest was 
naturally excited by her re-appearance, and proportionate satisfaction 
expressed at her rapid and great progress in the course of two years’ 
interval. On each evening the mad scene from Hamlet created a furore. 
Malle. Nilsson (who acts the part as completely as if she were on the 
stage), by her exquisite singing and perfect abandon, is the realization of 
the catastrophe which terminates Ophelia’s sufferings, and rouses her 
audience to enthusiasm. In an altogether different style was her singing 
of ‘ Angels ever bright and fair, in which the reading was as thoroughly 
charming and expressive as it was original, showing her endowed with 
capacity no less mental than vocal. Mr. Sims Reeves never sang more 
finely than upon this occasion. Indeed, his delivery of the ‘ Passion’ 
music in the Messiah (to say nothing of ‘ Thou shalt break them’) might 
well be the envy and despair of any and every other tenor. Not only 
does Mr. Reeves retain the fullest possession of his powers, but time 
has lent the charm of mellowness to the voice ; while, so far as expression, 





feeling, and execution can go, it would be impossible to surpass the efforts 
of this truly great singer, of whom England has so just a right to be 
proud. Mdlle. Drasdil’s voice was heard to advantage in the contralto 
music, as was that of Signor Foli in the bass. The programme was 
varied by the brilliant pianoforte playing of Mr. Wehli. Mr. Henry 
Leslie conducted the oratorio selections, Mr. J. G. Calleott was accom- 
panist, and Mr. Stimpson presided at the organ. On December 2nd, 
there is to be a miscellaneous concert, with Mdlles. Ilma di Murska and 
Scalchi, Messrs. Santley and George Perren, and Signor Della Rocca as 
principals. On Dec, 29th, Mr. Reeves is engaged to sing in the Messiah.” 


Qe 
RUTH. 


(From the * Examiner.”) 


It is to be imagined that a good many were drawn to the first representa- 
tion in London of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt’s sacred pastoral in order to hear once 
more the great singer whom Europe used to worship. Let us say at once that 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt not only gratified but surpassed whatever expecta- 
tions had been formed of her singing. Despite a certain huskiness in her lower 
notes (which must in part have been attributable to the dense fog of the 
evening), the old, wonderful softness was there, the delicacy of expression, and 
the fine execution that made all England rave about Jenny Lind. Of her 
husband's work it is, obviously, impossible to speak with any great precision 
from a first hearing. The general effect of it on the audience was clearly 
most satisfactory; the clever instrumentation, the harmonious and occasionally 
powerful choruses, and a number of airs of exceeding beauty sufficing to make 
the ‘sacred pastoral” at once popular. The recitative, on the other hand, 
was somewhat characterless, and therefore tedious. It departed from the 
conventional recitative style without arriving at any distinct manner of its 
own ; and it might, we think, be a question whether the work would not be 
improved by having the recitative, as is done in many similar works, merely 
read. 

Ruth contains thirty-six pieces, the majority of which are choruses,* That 
entitled “ Blessed are they that mourn,” for treble voices, is full of a strange, 
pathetic sweetness, which is at once peculiar and pleasing. That immediately 
preceding, ‘‘ Is this Naomi?” is noisy, without being powerful, and lapses into 
utter confusion towards the close. The chorus at the threshing-floor, “ Thou 
shalt eat the labours of thine hands,” is, on the contrary, very impressive in its 
harmonious and joyous movement; and not less beautiful is the semi-chorus, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart.” In speaking of the airs, duets, and trios 
which occur in the work, we must premise that they had every advantage in 
their execution ; Madame Lind-Goldschmidt being the soprano, Madame Patey 
the contralto, Mr. Montem Smith the tenor, and Mr. Santley the bass. It is 
not too much to say that Mr. Santley positively surpassed himself on this evening, 
and gave himself up to his task with that conscientious thoroughness which is 
one of his best artistic habits. Madame Patey’s finished and sympathetic 
rendering of what fell to her share need hardly be commented on, for every 
one knows the purity and sensitive tenderness of her voice; while Mr. Montem 
Smith carefully executed the somewhat inadequate portions handed over to 
the tenor. Ruth’s aria, ‘‘ Whither thou goest,” is a very charming composi- 
tion, giving plenty of scope for an expressive veice. The trio, ‘‘ The Lord is 
thy keeper,” is also an effective piece of music, simple in construction, and 
pleasing. The air sung by Mr. Santley, “Oh! that men would praise the 
Lord,” is full of tenderness and power ; and the same may be said of the duet 
which follows between Boaz and Ruth. This last composition was clearly one 
of the “hits” of the pastoral; and yet Mr. Goldschmidt has rather avoided 
the common practice of detaching and setting individual airs, giving them 
prominence by abrupt changes of style and manner. We have only space to add 
a word about the air, “ Commit thy way unto the Lord,” a very beautiful piece 
of music, which was most gracefully sung by Madame Patey. 

We hope this work will soon be repeated in London, that the public may 
have a more extended opportunity of judging of its merits. While it is easy 
for an audience to express its satisfaction with particular airs, it is almost 
impossible for it, on the first hearing, to judge of a large musical work as a 
whole; and it is highly desirable that Mr. Goldschmidt’s pastoral should be 
fully tested in this manner. In the meantime, we can only say that the work 
abounds with effective and pleasing music; and that the performance of it on 
Wednesday evening was in every sense satisfactory. The chorus and 
instrumentalists were excellently trained and led, while the solo singers were 
more than efficient. 

Tue Opéra-Comique is about to reproduce Halévy’s opera, L’ Eclair. 

M. Pasperovp has ’obtained leave to give Rienzi its full title, and 
call it Rienzi, ou le Dernier des Tribunes. We wonder what sting 
the Government discovered in this very harmless-looking tail! 

Tue Pernambuco Operahouse has been destroyed by fire. It was 
built in 1850, at a cost of 1,500,000 francs. There was no insurance 
on the building, and no part of the extensive library was saved. 





* Thirteen only out of the thirty-six pieces are choruses, semi-choruses, or chorales, 
as the case may be. This can hardly be termed a majority.—Ep. MW} 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF SCORE READING. 
To the Editor of the “* Choir.” 


Sir,—To be able to “ play from a full-score,” that is, to give a con- 
densed arrangement thereof on a keyed instrument, may without much 
stretch of language be said to be the despair of inexperienced musicians, 
the pride of their more accomplished seniors. It is confessedly difficult ; 
—wherein lie the principal obstacles in the way of its attainment ? 

Firstly, it is by no means easy for the eye to grasp some dozen or 
fifteen staves simultaneously ; it is open to question whether, strictly 
speaking, it is possible even for an expert, though by practice some 
approximation may be attained. Again, it requires a thorough musician 
to select from the embarras de richesses of numerous, 80 to speak, confluent 
melodies, incapable of being adequately rendered ona keyed-instrument. 
These difficulties unfortunately can, even in part, be surmounted solely 
by the talent of the performer. ‘The above remarks, by the way, refer 
mainly to the case of the score-player: they apply, however, mutatis 
mutandis, to that of the orchestral conductor. 

A third difficulty remains which can be easily eliminated before the 
score reaches the reader, This is caused by the fact that certain wind- 

instruments (and the drums) are written at pitches, and consequently 
in keys, which do not correspond to the sounds produced. This is done 
for the convenience of the performer, who, for example, having two or 
possibly three clarionetsin different keys, so as to facilitate the perform- 
ance of passages which otherwise would involve many flats or sharps, 
and such passages are often excessively difficult, calls one particular key, 
occupying the same relative position on all his clarionets—say A; and so, 
when he sees A written in his part employs that key, although the 
sound produced may in reality be A, G, or Fg. 

Now, even if this transposition be necessary or convenient in the 

‘¢ part,” is it either the one or the other in the score, which the con- 
ductor or score player is supposed to read? Surely not. Why should 
not the transposing instruments be written in the score exactly as they 
sound, with a possible note in the margin directing which particular 
instrument it is, for various reasons, expedient for the performer to 
employ ? In the “ parts,” the requisite transposition might be made by 
the copyist, or printer, both of whom can usually, or at any rate might 
readily learn to transpose easily and correctly: this process being a far 
easier matter when away from disturbing circumstances than when 
playing in public; in fact, it is not very uncommon to hear mishaps 
resulting from errors in transposition—when, for example, a composer 
has written for the now rarely employed C clarionet, and the performer 
uses that in B p, or A. 

It seems obvious that this plan would considerably simplify matters 
for the score-reader: to the composer and arranger it would cause little, 
if any, inconvenience; in some respects even the reverse. He would 
have to remember the real, instead of the written, compass of the various 
instruments in question, and that, in the case of the horn-family, 
instead of the upper F, for example, being a note difficult to sustain in 
tune, the 4th of the scale (sub-dominant) has the above defect. This 
of course is purely a question of nomenclature. It will be seen that 
the system proposed removes only one of the difficulties in the way of 
score-reading. Nevertheless “ every little helps.” The advantages of 
the plan are apparent: it remains for experience to show whether any 
or equivalent disadvantages would arise from its adoption.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, G. A. B. B., Mus, Bac., Oxon. 

New University Club, Oct. 25. 


ee 


REVIEWS. 
Spirits of the Sea. Song. Words by Epwarp J. Wricnt, music by J. 
Appison. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 
Tuis song has a pleasing, if not highly original melody. Its strength, 
however, lies in the accompaniments, which are of a varied and 
descriptive character. The composer has attended very carefully to 
the words, and has heightened their expression by perfectly legitimate 
means. ‘The song ought to be an attractive one. 


The Land of Dreams. Song. Words by 
Nicuouas Hers. [London: Weekes & Co.] 
A Luausrious song in which the singer is made to express despair of 
life, and hope as to a better fate in the “land of dreams.” The music 
is appropriately gloomy, and, though marked by an overweening 
fondness for chromatics, not without a certain power. Power, however, 
might have been secured by less obvious effort, and less obvious effort 
— assuredly, not run the risk of distracting attention from its 
results. 
Children. Song. The words written by LonawEtLow, music composed by 
Mrs. Nevitte Lussock. [London: Lamborn Cock & Co.] 
Tats song, the work, as we presume, of an amateur, is pretty and 
simple as well as distinguished by refined feeling. Its workmanship 
does the composer credit, though not altogether beyond objection. 


Aaxres Trevor, music by 





The Suez Quadrille. Composed for the pianoforte by Anam Wriaur. 
[London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

TuesE quadrilles are lively enough, but the title-page—a bird’s-eye 

view (in colours) of M. Lessep’s canal—is, just now, of greater value. 

It is a really admirable title-page. 


In the downhill of Life. Song. Composed by W..T. WrieHTon. [London : 
R. Cocks & Co.] 

In this song the composer has been careful not to draw attention away 

from the words, which are those of a jovial philosopher who looks 

forward to going ‘‘ downhill” happily in company with an “ ambling 

pad-pony.” 

Good Wishes. A little pianoforte piece, composed by Henry CHARLES 
Banister. [London: Weekes & Co.] 

A piece not only “little” but pretty. How often it is the case that 

when composers aim to be simple, they are successful, Here, at all 

events, is an example, and we commend it accordingly. 





Moscow.—The Italian operatic season*at the Imperial Theatre bas 
been (to use a somewhat familiar, but expressive expression) in “ full 
swing ” for some weeks past. ‘The troupe is thus constituted :—prime 
donne: Madame Solowjeff (soprano); Mdlles. Carlotta and Barbara 
Marchisio; Madame Artoét; Mdlles. Colbrant and Minnie Hauck ; 
Signora Volpini; Mdlle. Waldmann; tenors: MM. Stanjo, Carrion, 
and Cantoni; baritones: MM. Rotaand Padilla; basses: MM. Bossi and 
Finnoki; conductors: MM. Bimboni and Dupont. Among the operas 
announced are Semiramide, Otello, Jl T'rovatore, La Traviata, Saffo, Fra 
Diavolo, Faust, and La Cenerentola. M. Gounod’s Romeo und Juliet is 
promised for the benefit of Madame Artot.—The principal attractions 
at the Russian Operahouse are Glinka’s operas: Life for the Czar, &c. 
The greatest favourites there are Mesdames Alexandroff and Onova, 
MM. Andreef and Dadonoff. Madame Alexandroff is, moreover, 
teacher of singing at the Conservatory. 

Municu.—Since the Wagner failure, matters have gone, so to speak, 
“any how,” at the Theatre Royal. For instance, Weber’s Oberon 
has been given in a manner that would disgrace a travelling company. 
Herr von Perfall, however, is not the man to let this state of things 
continue, and, now that heis master of the field, will soon show that he 
can get on better by himself than when assisted, or rather thwarted, 
by an arrogant and ambitious clique. Indeed, he has shown this 
already, by the vast improvement manifest in the way that Weber’s 
Luryanthe was given, on the occasion of the King of Wurtemberg’s 
visiting the theatre lately. ‘The performance was a great success, and 
remarkable, moreover, from being the first at whieh the musicians 
again made their appearance in public, since they were banished to 
the regions beneath the stage by Herr Richard Wagner.—The monu- 
ment raised by the members of the Theatres Royal to Sophie 
Schrider, tragédienne, was unveiled on the 1st inst. It consists of a 
bust in white marble upon a pedestal of red marble, on which are 
sculptured the date of the birth and death of the deceased lady, and 
a short inscription stating that the monument is erected in memory of 
her by her fellow-artist.—Herr Hans Richter, after resigning his 
post at the Theatre Royal, Munich, proceeded to Paris, to study the 
French lyric stage, and musical matters generally in Paris. The 
manager of the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, has recently made 
him an offer to get up Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin, which is to be pro- 
duced at the above theatre in December. Herr Richter has accepted 
the offer—Adam’s Postillon de Longjumeau has been revived, with 
Herr Nachbaur, the Wagnerian singer, par excellence, in the character 
of Chapelon. This gentleman introduces Abt’s well-known song, “ Gute 
nacht, du mein herziges Kind,” in which he is vociferously applauded by 
the same audience who, a few short months ago, sat at the feet of Herr 
R, Wagner, and worshipped the Music of the Future, sitting out, with 
a courage worthy of a better cause, Zannhduser, Lohengrin, Tristan und 
Isolde, Die Meistersinger, and Das Rheingold. “QO! tempora; oh, 
Moses!” as the man says in the play.—A short time since, Luryanthe 
was announced, but the performance did not take place, the theatre 
remaining closed, because nearly every member of the company was 
suffering from—a cold in the head.—Herr Nohl has just published a new 
work, entitled Gluck und Wagner. Ueber die Entwickelung des Musik- 
dramas (Gluck and Wagner. On the Development of the Musical Drama). 
But, as the Berlin Zcho observes, there is not, probably, much to interest 
one in the production of a man who can assert, as Herr Nohl asserts in 
his Neuestes’ Skizzenbuch that ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde and Rheingold afford 
him a more entrancing treat than Don Juan and Fidelio.” ‘ A more 
entrancing treat.” Poor Herr Nohl! And to think that he once pro- 
fessed enthusiasm for Mozart. 

Sad! sad! very sad! 

There’s no doubt, he must be mad ! 
Raving, frantic, on my soul ! 

I feel sorry for poor Nohl. 
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WAIFS. 


The Sunday Times of Nov. 21, speaks as follows with respect 
to the recent performance, by Madame Arabella Goddard, of Professor 
Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice in E, and other works, at the Crystal 
Palace :— 

“Madame Arabella Goddard once again asserted her high estimate of Dr. 
Sterndale Bennett’s music. So long as she is before the public the public 
will not fail to be reminded that there is one English musician able to com- 
mand the devotion of a great artist and deserving the highest honours from 
discriminating amateurs. That Madame Goddard makes no mistake was not 
less apparent on this occasion than on every other when she has appeared in 
the character of Dr. Bennett's exponent and champion. The Caprice in E, 
for piano and orchestra, is a work which any composer, however great, might 
own with pride. Alike in the symmetry of its form, the beauty of its themes, 
and the grace and delicacy of its construction, the Caprice belongs to the 
highest order of creative art; and whoever would vindicate Dr. Bennett 
against his most formidable opponent need only point to it. Madame 
Goddard, fairly well seconded by the orchestra, played the work with extra- 
ordinary interpretive and executive ability. She knew it all, in the fullest 
sense, and conveyed all her knowledge to every attentive auditor. That there 
were many such, and that they were grateful, the applause and recall of the 
artist fully showed. Madame Goddard's rendering of Benedict’s clever and 
well-knit fantasia was a triumph of manipulation, and pleased the audience 
sufficiently to ensure an encore. The artist, however, substituted Thalberg’s 
favourite version of ‘Home, sweet home.’ 


Malle. Christine Nilsson’s Handelian singing is the theme of unani- 
mous eulogium. Here is what the Sunday Times, of Nov. 21, says of 
her most recent performance in the Messiah, at Exeter Hall:— 

“ An afternoon performance of the Messiah, given in connection with the 
Nilsson series of oratorios, took place yesterday, with perfect success. The 
hall was crowded in every part by an audience as enthusiastic as numerous. 
Malle. Nilsson did herself and her music even more justice than on the 
occasion of her first essay. She sang the earlier airs with all the charm of 
voice and style habitual to her, but in ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’ her 
success deserves historic note. To say a good deal in few words, her 
rendering of the divinest of sacred airs was, as regards reverence for the 
text, depth of expression, and power over the audience, all that the most 
exacting taste could wish. Long and loud applause rewarded the fair artist, 
and established her position in the first rank of Handelian singers. Mdlle. 
Nilsson gave, on this occasion (and gave to absolute perfection), the much 
neglected air, ‘If God be for us;’ and before doing so, taught some people, 
who were hurrying away, a wholesome lesson, by stopping the introductory 
symphony and waiting till order was restored.” 

A theatre, to be named “The New Belgravia,” is being built in 
Sloane Square. 

They hope to produce Auber’s Réve d'Amour at the Opéra-Comique 
some time in December. 

Madame Patti is said to have been recalled twenty-three times on the 
occasion of her rentrée at St. Petersburgh. 

The Association of Artistes Musiciens will perform, on the occasion of 
St. Cecilia’s Day, Adolphe Adam’s Messe Solennelle. 

Mr. Paul Bedford is dangerously ill. Eminent physicians have been 
attending on him, but it is feared the case is hopeless. 

The civil tribunal of Munich has divorced Herr von Btlow and the 
daughter of Liszt, who can now marry Herr Wagner if she pleases. 

The receipts at the various places of amusement in Paris which are 
subject to the poor-tax, amounted, during October, to 1,833,449 francs, 
75 centimes. 

On Monday next, Mr. Fechter is announced to commence a series of 
twelve farewell performances at the Princess's Theatre, previous to his 
departure for America. 

Madame Goldschmidt-Lind was among the audience at Exeter Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, when Mdile. Christine Nilsson sang, for the 
second time, in the Messiah. 

Mr. Kennedy, after a professional tour through Canada and the 
United States of America, intends giving three entertainments on the 
Songs of Scotland, at the Hanover Square Rooms, early in January, 
previous to his departure for Australia. 

M. Edouard Alexandre has presented to M. Litolff the baton with 
which M. Berlioz used to direct his orchestra. The gift is in commemo- 
ration of the success of some excerpts from La Damnation de Faust, 
played at M. Litolff’s first opera concert. 

On Thursday week, Handel’s Judas Maccabeus was performed in the 
Memorial Church, Buckenham Square, New Kent Road, by a band and 
chorus of 150 performers. ‘The soloists were Madame ‘T'albot-Cherer, 
Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. George Perren, and Mr, Chaplin Henry. 
Mr. Josias Wells was the conductor. 





M. Pasdeloup's programme of last Sunday was as follows :—Suite 
d'orchestre, Massenet ; Andante, Mozart ; Overture, Genevieve, Schumann ; 
Symphony in C major, Beethoven ; Overture, Zannhauser, Wagner. 


Mr. F. W. Cowen will give an orchestral concert at St. James's 
Hall on December 9th, on which occasion will be performed his new 
MS. symphony in C minor, and also a MS. concerto for piano and 
orchestra. Mr. Cowen will be supported, in the vocal department, 
by Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Mdlle. Carola, Mr. Rigby, and Mr. 
Santley. Signor Piatti will be the solo violoncellist, and the orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Benedict, is to number sixty performers. 


The following dialogue is said to have passed between a certain chef 
d'orchestre and a certain opera director, either at Paris or Pekin :— 
C.d'O. *‘ Master, there is a D flat there.” 
0. D. ‘No, Sir, it isa D natural,” 
C. d’O, * Pardon, it is a flat.” 
O. D. (rising in wrath). “Sir, 1am your director ; it isa D nataral!" 
[ Tableau. 


A weekly musical contemporary incessantly quoted by the Sunday 
Times, the Pall Mall Gazette, and other respectable sheets, contains, in 
its latest impression, the last piece of authentic news, which both the 
papers we have named have innocently reproduced, naming, as is their 
custom, their authority :— 

‘In consequence of the absence of Arditi, says the , the 
short opera season at Covent Garden will be conducted by Mariani and 
Vianesi, formerly conductors at Florence and St. Petersburgh.” 
Nevertheless, Signor Arditi has (happily—for he is a better con- 
ductor than either Signor Mariani or Signor Vianesi) directed 
every performance of “ the short opera season” up to the present time. 
He is, consequently, not so “ absent” as might have been expected. 


Having restored to animation a theatre which has shown no vitality 
for some time past, Mr. KE. T. Smith seems determined to prevent a 
relapse, by having recourse to the strongest stimulants at hand. A 
successor to the late Menken has been found in one Miss Lillian, who 
as Mazeppa, performs those feats of daring which excited so much 
attention when achieved by her predecessor ; and a spectacular revival 
of Rob Roy has been just added to the equestrian drama. A 
trained monkey, of the Gorilla species, is, moreover, announced to 
appear as ‘‘the champion tight-rope artist of the world; and it is 
further intimated that equally remarkable novelties are to be brought 
forward in rapid succession, Mr. Edmond Coles, the American come- 
dian has been an attraction at this theatre since its opening, and is 
nightly rewarded with fairly earned applause. 


* Three lines in our last number” (says the Builder) “added inci- 
dentally to a short notice of Covent Garden Theatre, and stating that 
we had heard talk of an English nobleman being ready to spend 
£150,000 in building another operahouse, if a proper site could be 
obtained, have brought us a shower of letters, with all sorts of offers, 
requests, and suggestions. One set of gentlemen say they have plans 
and estimates all ready; and another, that they contemplate utilizing 
the Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park, as an operahouse, and, indeed, 
have all their plans ready too. All we desire to add at present is, that 
we have no doubt of the correctness of the rumour to which we gave 
currency, and that we will forward to the proper quarter such of the 
letters as seem to deserve attention. We believe the scheme, if carried 
out, would include the foundation of a national opera.” 


The recent decision admitting the Tonic Sol-fa system and notation 
on equal terms with others giving an opportunity for calling the atten- 
tion of the teachers of good schools to the merits of the system, the 
Tonic Sol-fa Association called a meeting of certificated school teachers 
at the London Tavern, on Saturday, Nov. 20th. Godfrey Lushington, 
Esq., occupied the chair. Mr. Curwen opened the discussion by an 
explanatory lecture, and a class of pupils illustrated the various uses of 
the method by singing at sight, composing and arranging for four parts 
psalm tunes, the first few notes of which were suggested in the room; 
by performances and transposition at sight on the violin and pianoforte ; 
and by copying by ear. After some discussion the foliowing resolution 
was carried unanimously :—‘‘ That this meeting heard Mr, Curwen’s 
explanation of the Tonic Sol-fa method, and believing it to be especially 
adapted to what is one of the highest necessities of our elementary 
schools—the teaching of vocal music to the young—recommend it to 
the teachers of the day schools of the metropolis as worthy of a fair trial.” 

The Sunday Times of November 21 gives its final sentence about 
Ruth, as follows :— 

“In last week’s notice of Herr Goldschmidt’s ‘ Sacred Pastoral,’ we reserved 
our opinion of the music till the advantage of a hearing had been afforded. 
The work was given at Exeter Hall on Wednesday last, and we regret that 
there was no reason apparent why we should retract or modify our remarks 
upon its first performance at Hereford. We object now, as we objected then, 
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to the plan of the music; to the elaborate recitatives; to the numerour 
short and, therefore, undeveloped movements ; to the unattractive character 0 
its melodies, and the frequent doubtful progressions of its harmony. Herr 
Goldschmidt seems to have made two mistakes, each fundamental and each 
fatal. In the first place he over-estimated his ability. ‘The writing of an 
oratorio is a serious thing, and one which unapproved musicians are no more 
justified in attempting than short-winded men are justified in attempting the 
Matterhorn. So far as we are aware, Herr Goldschmidt was known (a certain 
Psalm excepted) only as s composer for the piano—before the appearance of 
Ruth. His essay in the most exacting branch of art amounts, therefore, to 
something very like presumption; and this becomes more and more apparent 
as the music of Ruth is more and more studied. Passages there are, 
undoubtedly, which indicate power to a certain degree, but we look in vain for 
the qualifications of an oratorio composer. Profound technical skill, lofty 
expression, and inexhaustible resource, are all wanting. Herr Goldschmidt's 
second mistake was the adoption to so large an extent of accompanied 
declamation. Whatever may be the merits of this form in the hands of a 
great master, we sce none whatever in the hands of those who are not masters 
at all. Rather is the result one of elaborate feebleness, which, in turn, 
produces uncommon weariness. The declamatory portions of Ruth would 
condemn the work, even were the balance overflowing with merit. We should 
serve no purpose by criticising the oratorio minutely. It has had its brief day, 
ike so many other things of the kind, and will probaly be heard no more.” 

Kosiasperc.—Meyerbeer’s A/fricaine has just been produced with 
great success, Very true is the old saying: “ Better late than never.” 
—Should any literary-musical man be thinking of doing for music 
what the elder Disraeli did for letters, and concetye the notion of 
writing a history of The Quarrels of Musicians, Herren Degele, Lauter- 
bach, and Josephi. might furnish him with materials for one chapter. 
These gentlemen had formed themselves into a small band of brothers 
and instrumentalists for the purpose of giving a series of concerts, which 
should produce them not merely artistic fame but pecuniary advantage. 
At first all went smoothly enough, but, before long, the Demon of 
Discord stept in, and rudely disturbed the harmony of the three col- 
leagues. Herr Josephi, the pianist of the party, feeling himself agrieved 
by Herren Degele and Lauterbach, excited considerable dismay in the 
hearts of those gentlemen, by informing them, only a short time 
previously to the hour fixed on for the commencement of the 
second concert of the series, that he was firmly resolved not 
to play at that entertainment. What was to be done? The public 
might be informed that the concert would not take place, but then the 
money for tickets sold would have to be returned. Under any 
circumstances, this would have been a disagreeable process; and who 
knows it may have been an impossible one, for the money may have 
been expended by the partners, before they had a presentiment that they 
might be required to give it back. The situation was embarrassing, 
to say the least of it. But suddenly, Herren Degele and Lauterbach 
hit upon the happy thought of appealing to the police. ‘They 
immediately carried it out, and the result was that the refractory 
pianist was informed by the Col. Henderson of this agreeable northern 
town, that unless he, Herr Josephi, immediately consented to perform 
his part in the programme, and his duty towards the audience, who 
had already assembled, he would be marched off at once to durance 
vile. Were we writing for a French paper, we should sum up the 
matter thus—and we shall do so, by the way, though we happen to be 
writing for an English one—On lui fit savoir qu’il fallait choisir entre 
le piano et le violon. Il a choisi le premier. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Warxes & Cv.—* Good wishes,” a little pianoforte piece by H. O. Banister, ‘The 
Land of Dreams," song by Nicholas Heins. 
LamBorn Cock & Co.—‘ Children,” song by Mrs. Neville Lubbock. 
Doncan Davison & Co.—‘ Spirits of the Sea,” sung by J. Addison. 
Metziex & Co,—“ Carols, ancient and modern” for voice and piano. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
DOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 

And may be obtained of Signor Ferrant, at his r Gl 

Hyde Park, W. 


___ DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and onhtine ee voles, and removing affections of 
R . “ whe throa 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

end Sede oe hs Kee Clergy oY poaueeart fully establish its great virtues, 

ublic Speaker shou without it. To be obtained - 

sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, eee ee 
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STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s, Useful for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phiegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 277, Oxford Street, London, 


Just Published, 
“MY GHNTLE LOVES,” 


BALLAD, 
Sung by Mr, Vernon Riapy, and Mr. Atrreo Baytis. 


AND 
“THH NAIDES,” 
WALTZ-RONDO. 

Sung by Miss Banks, Miss Epitx Wynne, and Mdlle. Cuara Dorta. 
Written and Composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. each. 

London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Strect W. 








Just Published, 


‘GOD PROVIDETH FOR THE MORROW.” 
A SACRED SONG, 
Words by BISHOP HEBER. 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


YOULEUR DE ROSE GALOP. By E. Acuiuar, 
played every evening at tie Theatre Royal Drury Lane with great success. 
Published, for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Just Published, 
“0 LADY, TWINE NO WREATH FOR ME.” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
The Music by W. FRIEDRICH. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. . 











NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY PAUL SEMLER. 


FLORENCE. Galop Joyeux on pie) ecw" Sond ove ooo oe 
LA BOITE MUSICALE. A Musical Bo ooe ove we ee sae 
LORELEY. German Lied Transcribed ... eee eee eee ooo eee 
ET FORLOVELSE. Danish Song Transcribed oe wee ove eee 
LUCY POLKA oe eco > eve ose eos ee eve eee 
LA REVE DES SYLPHES. Piece ... .. oe oe uae ove 
SCHOTTISH D’AMITIE ... ove eos eee ooo eee eve eee 
GALOP D'AMITIE ... ae. Sie dake one ee tae oe 
UN BEAU SOUVENIR. Morceau de Boudoir ‘oe op pe ove 
LES JEUX DES ELFES. Do. ee ee gee 
MON EONHEUR. Galop ... ove eve ee ove oye ese one 
WHISPERING SYLPHS. Piece... ae 
SUNSET. Nocturne Pastorale .., ove eee eee ooo ove eee 
eC is de © iad) aoe. ee SRT eon ovo ose 
LANDLER WALTZ... ee eee - 
RESTLESSNESS. Nocturne seo oes ‘ . 
MARCHE DE NUIT. Morceaude Concert... ese eee oon ooo 
LA FESTA. Morceau de Concerts. ss. ase 008 ose ooo ooo 
VALSE IMPETUEUSE ..,. ... ee ee bie. Om me 
AU BOIS. Scene Pastorale ... eee ooo sie ove ooo ; 
LA BELLA DONNA. Galopde Bravoura .. ose ase eco ese 
SPARKLING EYES. Caprice ... cs. son. con tae ae 
London: Duncan Davisun & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 
“WAKE, MARY, WAKE.! 


Sung by Mr, Santiey at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
Price 4s, 


“THE ANGEL OF HOME,’ 


Sung by Mr. Cumminas at the Norwich Festival. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“« Among the excellent songs of the day are two by Mr, Henry Smart. Both are 
worthy of the composer's finished musicianship ; but the first is so in a special sense. 
$ Wake, Mary, Wake,’ belongs to the class at the head of which stands ‘ Adelaide,’ 
and will bear comparison with anything short of Beethoven's inimitable effort. 
More expressive melody has seldom been written; while the accompaniment, an 
important and at times independent feature, shows all the freedom and grace of a 
master hand. Less cannot be said without injustice to an admirable English 
composer, ‘The Angel of Home’ is more conventional in form; and the accom- 
paniment, though finished with exceeding neatness plays a less important part,. A 
smack of old English quaintness is traceable in the melody, for which the melody is 
rather the better than the worse, The union of this with refined modern taste has a 
piquant effect which should make the song generally acceptable,—Pall Mall Gasette, 
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TO ORGANISTS. 





ROSSINIT’S 


MESSE SOLENNELLE 


FOR THE ORGAN. 





CHAPPELL’S 
ORGAN JOURNAL. 


No, 1. 38. 
2. 38, 
3, 3S, 
4, OS, 


All arranged with Pedal Obbligato by Dr. Spark 
(Organist of the Town Hall, &c., Leeds). 


(To be Continued.) 


Sanctus . . . 
Domine Deus . 
Gratias Agimus . 
Crucifixus . . 





THE ORGANISTS PORTFOLIO. 


A Selection of Opening, Middle, and Concluding Voluntaries, 
by celebrated Composers, ancient and modern, adapted chiefly 
for Amateurs of the Organ or Harmonium, by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


Single Numbers Three Shillings each; or Six Numbers in One 
Volume, bound in cloth, Twelve Shillings; or complete in Four 
Volumes, each Twelve Shillings. A Thematic Catalogue sent 
post free on application. 








CHAPPHLIL & CO., 


60, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











METZLER & CO’S NEW LIST. 


Now ready, price 5s, cach, post free, 5s. 6d., ha andsomely bound in cloth, with gilt 
letters, Illustrated. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5, of ais 


“BX ETER HALL’ 


A MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. | 
“HXRXHTHR HALL.” il 


a Oh ae 
+ i + 


nears 


































No. XXI,, Vol. 6. a e 
Costexts:—1, “The Legend of the Crossbiil,” Song (J. L. Hatton). 2. “Hark! 7 - 
the Herald Angels sing,” Transcription (Brinley Richards). 3. “ Christians, awake, . J 
salute the happy morn,” Christmas hymn (John Hullah), 4, “O Zion, when Bt t 
I think on thee,” Song (Spohr. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium, No. 20 (E. iv 4) 
F. Rimbault). a ed 
Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps, if. ki 
AP 
AROLS ANCIENT AND MODERN. —Music and ims i 
words of nearly 50 Christmas Carols, Editions A, 10s. 6d.; B, 5s.; C, 3s. At 
, 1s. 6d, Words, E, 1s. 6d.; F, 6d.; G, 3d. The clergy thould apply early. Ws 3h 





OLD ENGLISH CAROLS 1 
BE. ee RIMBAULT. 4 


For Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. a M 


1. “ God rest you merry Gentlemen.” 


q% The Cherry-Tree Carol.” 
Angel Gabriel.” 4. ‘ 


‘A Virgin most Pure.” 5. “ 


3. “ The 
‘The Babe = Bethlehem.” 


6. ‘I saw Three Sh'ps.” 7, ‘The Lord at first had Adam made.” ‘In Excelsis 
Gloria.” 9, ‘The First Noel.” 10. *‘ The Boar's Head Carol.” “Ln “Song of 
the Angels.” 12, “Hark! the Herald Angels sing.” 








Price 4s., limp cloth, 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 
for the Berry Time of Christmas, 


CONTAINING THE ABOVE, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Ries Bes RIMBAULT, LL.D. — 


Also, a Superior Edition of the same, printed in Gold ond Colours, on extra fine 
paper, handsomely bound, gilt edges, KC, price 10s. 6d. 


L. HATTON’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 
4 ALL THE ENDS OF THE WORL “a 
HCSANNA TO THE SON OF DAV 
LET US_GO NOW EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM. 
Price 2d. each. 


Dedicated by permission to the Bishop of Oxford 


YAROL, CAROL, CHRISTIANS.—A Christmas Carol, 


Solo and Quartett. The words by Artuur CLeveLanD Coxe, M.A., the music 
by W. - ee. 


NEW NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ETZLER & O©O.’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


free, 14 stamps. No.7 contains: 





suai 











cng Si aay 
Neidslag ‘ 


pipet i 
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Post 


THE POPULAR TUNES ae ee .. C, Goprrey. 
AGNES SOREL QUADRILLE.. «s -» A, Lepuc, 
LES RATS QUA ne . G, Revver, 


LA POSTE QUADRILLE CAMILLE SCHUBERT. ; 

THE ORIGINAL CALEDONIAN QUADRILLE i” 
on Scotch Airs .. .. C. M. 8, Cutvers, 

THE ORIGINAL LANCERS QUADRILLE 

DER — (THE MORNING STAR) 
WALTZE 

TRAUME AUF DEM OCEAN (bandits 0 ON THE 
OCEAN) WALTZES . 

INDIANA VALSE ae 


JosepH LABITZ2Ky. 


Josern Guna'L, 
. Marcartuov, 


ZERLINA POLKA ee ; E. Erruine. 
VIOLETTA (POLKA MAZURKA) .. "’ Cari Faust. 
HURLY-BURLY (NEW GALOP) . Cassipy. 





NEW NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ETZLER & CO’S “MUSICAL BIJOU,” No. 24, 


contains fifteen popular comic songs, words, and music, sung by Vance, 
Leybourne, Nash, Rickards, and other popular singers. Price 6d., post free, 7stamps, 









METZLER § CO’S NEW CATALOGUES are now ready, and 
may be had on application. 















METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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Miss ANNIE EDMONDS 


WILL SING 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 


SONG, 


O Faw Dove! 
© Found Dove! 


AT ALL THE CONCERTS ON HER 
PROVINCIAL TOUR WITH 


MADAME 


ARABELLA GODDARD. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 





ALBERTO RANDEGGER'S 
Hew Vor! FHlusie, 


Silvery Christmas Bells, 


In D and F, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


The Quiet Life. 


Sung by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 














Only for One, in E flat and F, 


Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Child’s Evening Prayer. 
Sung by Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Bow down Thine ear. 


Sacred Song. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


The Unchangeable. 


Sung by Mdme. PATEY & Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


A Wife’s Letter. 


(Just Published.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











Buzzing. Trio. 


Sung by Madame. RUDERSDORFF, 
Miss WATTS, & Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
at Mr. Benepicr’s Concert. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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